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When the servant girl saw that terrible-looking object ‘in the hall she nearly had “ fit. She 


gave one howl, let fly the bucket of water and rushed outside yelling 
for the police and everyone else. ; 


*k Splendid Chance for “SNAPS” Readers to get : 
: a good Time-piece. 
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This Watch usually retails for $3.00, but 
owing to the immense quantity we have 
contracted for we procure them at such a 
low figure that we can afford to dispose of | 
them to readers of our publications atthe 


extremely low price of gees aS 


THIS IS A FAIRLY GOOD DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH, ‘ALTHOUGH iT 
HARDLY DOES IT JUSTICE: | 


it is an American watch that will keep accurate time, and will not get out of order. : 


is Open Face with heavy polished bevel crystal. Case is-heavily nickeled and presents 
a handsome appearance. Weight of watch complete 4% oz. The Movement combines — 
many patented devices, including American Lever, Lantern Pinion, Patent Escapement. 
and is a stem winder and stem setter, the same as any expensive watch. The cut, which - 
‘falls far short of Oly it justice, exactly represents the watch three- fourths size. — 
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$1.00 in money or postage ah as and we will send you the watch byt mar mail. 
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“FRANK, “TPOUSEY, Publisher, 


24 Union } Square, New York. : 
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CHAPTER 1. “O, “i> 


“Hoopla! here we are again ! Glad to see eve 
you'll keep still we’ll give you something to laugh at!" _ 
‘It was in the circus, and two funny young fellows, boys) odR- 


tered the ring.. 


They were the Rinaldo Brothers, the famous twin boy clowns, 
and whenever they appeared buttons had to be sewed on tight and 
faces could not be kept straight to save one’s life. 


and America. 


Ca i a ee ee 


Rob and Dick were jolly young Americans, and had never been 
anywhere else, but they were good clowns and jolly fellows, and 
Messrs. Summer and Winter, proprietors of the Great American 
‘and European Railroad Circus, had engaged them, the boys’ popu- 
larity with the audiences showing that they had done the proper 
| thing.:2:: : 
2 “The circus was one of the good old-fashioned kind that your 
( grandfathers used to see, and which you can run across now, once 
_in a while, in an out-of-the-way town, but it had good performers, 
gave a good show, and generally made money. 
; Among the crowd was a clown named Krank, and his name did 
_ not belie him, for he was the crossest old curmudgeon you ever saw. 
He was known as Pete Short on the bills, and only followed the 
general custom of having one name for private use and another for 
_ the public. 
Among the others were Madame Floralie, the Great Rosino, 
known at home as Bill Rose; Winter, the ringmaster, and many 
more, besides canvasmen, teamsters and fakirs, with whom you 
will get acquainted as you go on. 
Krank was awfully jealous of Rob and Dick, and often said mean 
things about them and tried to have them fired, the. boys getting 
square by playing jokes on him whenever they found time. 
_ They were good at that sort of thing, and Krank was not the 
only one they roasted, although he was about the only one who 
got redheaded over it. 
oe 


Sometimes Krank tried to work return jobs on the boys, and just 
as you are introduced to him he had found out the room in the 
hotel which the boys occupied, and proceeded to fix his little snap. 
. his was no more nor less than balancing a ha of water over the 
or in the old style. 

“When the door was pushed open from the outside, being left 
ghtly ajar, down would come the bucket of water, and give a 
icking to any one who entered. 

‘Pete Short fixed this little trap just after the day show had 
aded, knowing that the boys would come around after the per form- 
nce to brush up for dinner. 

_ At the time he expected the boys, he waited near at hand in the 


hall to see the fun. 


t 


After waiting about twenty minutes he heard hurried footsteps 
approaching. 
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ing just alike in their white faces and white suits, had just-n, 
vf 


' The boys were not twins, nor even brothers, but everything goes 
_ on a circus poster, and so Rob Rattle and Dick Dazzle were put 
down as the twin Rinaldos, the pets of all the circuses of Europe 
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“He sneaked out of his hiding place and saw some one just push- 
ing open the door leading to the boys’ room. 
There was a crash and a splash, and some very naughty words. 
Krank came out again and began to laugh and shout. 


: i 7 one else came out also, all dripping. 


as one of the porters of the hotel, a big, strapping Irishman. 
He had gone to the room to ask the boys for two complimentary 
ickets for the evening performance. 
* Out rushed Krank, laughing and chuckling and never noticing 
the difference in the victim. 


“Ho-ho, he-he! you got it that time,” he shouted. “You can’t 
play rackets on me for nothing. That was a fine shower bath you 
got, wasn’t it?” 

The porter shook himself, and then turned his attention to 
Krank. 


“Just then Rob and Dick came along the passage. 

Krank did not see them, for he had suddenly discovered ged mis- 
take, and had turned to fly. 

He was not fly enough for that big porter, however. 

The latter grabbed him and began to give him an elegant old- 
fashioned shaking up. 

“So it wor ye, wor it, that dumped the wather on me?” he ex- 
claimed. “Faix, I’ll shake wather out av ye then, begorry.” 

Krank thought his teeth would be shaken out of him. 

“N-no, n-n-nno, it w-wasn’t m-m-me, it w-was them b-b-boys who 
d-did it!” he stammered. 

He could not speak straight for the shaking the porter was 
giving him. 

“Oh, it was the byes phwat did it, wor it?” cried the porter. 
“Well, I cot ye at it, and I’ll attend to ye forst.” 

Then he proceeded to wipe up the floor with Mr. Pete Short. 

He made a good job of it, too, and Krank got more than he had 
bargained for. 

Rob and Dick saw the circus—quickly tumbling to tke cause—. 
and enjoyed it first rate. 

The porter stopped once to spit on his hands so as to take another 
round out of the clown. 

Krank did not wait for him, however, but skipped out. 

“Good for you, Pat,” said Rob. “You gave him a fine old rat- 
tling.” 

“So you did,” added Dick, “and he deserved all he got.” 

The porter turned and saw the boys grinning at him. 

At first he was disposed to do the same for them that he had done 
for Pete Short. 

“For why did yez put the wather there for me to get a shower 
bath?” he angrily demanded. 

“You’re off your beat,” said Rob. 
that wetting was intended for us.” 

“He wanted to give yez a ducking when ye wint in?” 

“That’s it.” 


“For why?” 
“Because he doesn’t like us, and tries to play every mean trick 
on us that he can.” 


“It was the other fellow, and 


“Oh, the cranky vilyan.” 
“That's just what he is.” 


KRANK, THE CL 
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“ And it was ye that he wanted to wet?” = 

“ Precisely.” € . . 

“And I got it, begob.” 

“Hew did that happen?” 

“Sure, I wor goin’ in to see ye, in a mortal hurry, and I niver 
stopped to knock at the dure, but just banged right in and cot 
it. Just luck at me now.” 

“What did you want to see us about?” 

“Abeut two passes for the night, sor.” 

“Wel give you half a dozen if you like.” 

“Thank ye koindly, sor. May yez live long and be happy.” 
— porter got his passes, and that made the boys solid with 

Krank got a shaking up and a drubbing besides, and that made 
him mere bitter than ever against Rob and Dick. 

He blamed them for the treatment he had received, although it 
avas all his own fault. . 

That’s the kind of a crank he was, however, and he would have 
had te be made over entirely to be any different. 

The beys had a big send-off that night when they came on, for 
they were popular, and then the big porter had a lot of his friends 
‘with him and that meant a good deal. 

“Helle, fellows and girls, how are you?” cried Bob, as he came 
revolving into the ring, dressed all in white. 

_ “Here we are again, as the plate of stale doughnuts said to the 
boarders,” added Dick, turning a handspring. s 

Then those two jolly boys began to ask each other questions. 

“O©an you tell me, Bob, why women go to church?” 

“To show their fine duds.” 

“No, sir.” 

“To look at the new bonnets.” 

“ Nixey.” 

“Why do they go, then?” 

“Well, if you went more yourself you would know. Z 

“Neyer mind that. I’ve got one.” 

“Let her fly.” 

“What's the difference between a wheelbarrow and a head of 
<abbage?” | 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“WN 0.” ‘ 

“You'd be a pretty fellow to send to market, wouldn’t you? 

“Oh, I see. That’s not bad. Guess this one.” 

“Tet me have it off the ice.” 

*Qh, it’s fresh enough, my boy.” 

“What's fresh enough?” 

“Rain water.” 

“It’s too bad to pass, isn’t at 27 

“What's that?” 

“* bad egg. That's one on you.” 

“Well, well, you guess this one.” 

*If you tell me what it is I will.” 

“When is the best time to go to bed?” 

“When you're sleepy.” 

“No, dear boy.” 

“When the lights are put out.” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“Well, when is the best time to go to bed?” 

“When you have one to go to, of course, you old tramp.” 

“Oh, go to bed.” 

“No, I won't, but I’ll sing you something.” 

WVkat he did sing was this: 


“Why are dudes and tired dogs alike in their wants? 
Because they are known by the size of their pants, , 
Ask me some more. / iy 
Then why is baseball like a fair day in June? 
It’s so fair, don’t you know, that is the tune, 
Ask me some more. 
Why is a ripe apple like a gentleman needy? 


- Don’t you know that? Bee UU 
Ask me some more. . 


“What do men buy and sell, and old maids are sot en, 
To make themselves plump? That surely is cotton, 
Ask me some more. . 
When a man is dead broke, what makes him feel well? 
Because he’s no payin’, that’s easy to tell, ro ese 
Ask me some more. R : | 
If you stand on your head in front of a train, 
What disease have you got? The rash, it is plain, 
Ask me some more. ah cig 
And if under a water-spout out in the rain, 
I’m sure that you’ve got water on the brain, 
Ask me some more. 


“Gan you tell why a racket’s like a bird on a tree? 
Because it’s a lark, that’s it, you can see, ; 
Ask me some more. . Fo t 
-Then why is a dude like a wave of the ocean? — . 
He’s a real heavy swell, that is my notion, 

Ask me some more. aan 
Why is a skeleton man like a lie? Hea 
Because he’s too thin, that is why, : te 

Ask me some more. 

Why is butter without salt like a boy just from school? 
Because he’s too fresh, that’s always the rule, 
Ask me some more.” 


The crowd in the tent liked that so much that Rob had to sing 
three more verses before they would let up on him. ; 

Then he and Dick tumbled around, and Rosino came on and did 
his transformation act, while the boys stayed in the ring and made 
lots of fun for the gang. 

There was fun to be made for themselves as well, and as old 
Krank was out of it for the present, the boys concluded to work 
somebody else. 

Hunks was as good a subject as any, and they prepared them- 
selves for a little racket on his nibbs. 

The way the thing turned out it was as much a snap on Krank 
as it was upon Hunks, but that did not matter a cent’s worth. 

Everything was fish that came to the boys’ nets, and a double- 
back action patent revolving snap was just as good as a simple, 
straightahead one to them. 

It had long been the ambition of old Hunks to go into the ring. 

He considered himself fully as good a rider as Rosino, a better 
tumbler than Twirlini, and equal to Winter as a master of cere- 
monies. 


An unfortunate difference of opinion on the part of these gen- 


tlemen and Hunks, however, had until now prevented the fulfill- 


| ment of the big canvasman’s ambition. 


One afternoon or evening, I forgot which, Hunks was standing 
a bit-back of the entrance watching the ring and criticising the 
performers. 
Krank came in for considerable condemnation, Hunks regard- 
ing him as no good. 
“Hm! that feller calls himself a clown, does he?” he muttered. 


These jays laugh at him, too. They ought to see one; I reckon I’d 


surprise ’em.” 


Rob was standing at the entrance just then, and he heard the 


mutterings of Hunks. 
They gave him an idea and he communicated it to Dick. 
The next day the two clever boys worked out this idea, 


They collared the clothes worn by Krank, carried them off to a 


spare room, and then went after Hunks. 


“Say, old man,” said Rob. “Pete Short is very sick, and you're 
wanted to fill his place. Winter knows you're a better clown than — 


Krank any day.” | 
That tickled Hunks right down to the ground. 
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vom, - ™  RRANK, THE CLOWN. 
“Of course I oe. he 2 Maga a “Old man, Dick and I are going to do'a new act to-night, and 
“Certainly, you are. Here you go, now, get into these togs. We’ll | we want you to help us.” 
make up your face for you.” “All right,” said Hunks. 

dips Hunks was delighted and got into the clothes in short order. “You will find Dick in a sack, and you and another fellow must 
- A clown’s garments always fit too much, and so although Hunks | carry him into the ring and leave him there.” 

a was a good bit bigger than Krank, the togs fitted him after a “Carry him in tied up in a sack?” asked Hunks. 

~ fashion, 1 


The boys hustled him into them in pele tant time, for they “All right.” . 
* knew that Krank would be along in a little while looking for them.| “I'll tell you when it’s time, and then you must take him in and 
“Now sit down here, Hunks, ” said Rob, “and we'll make you | /eave him in the ring.” 
ei}. hae “Oh, I’ll do that,” said Hunks. 
“Close your eyes when we put on the paint,” added Dick. It was not Dick that was going into that sack, however. 
A clown’s complexion, as you may know, is usually very white.| The boys knew a trick that would discount that one. 
: This time it was coal black, and no discount. Before the evening show Krank had been following his usuat 
The boys slapped on the burned cork, and rubbed it well in into | Custom, and had got himself rather too full for speech. 
ve the bargain. He managed to dress himself, however, and then sat down on @ 
chair to wait till he was called. 
The boys did his turn with Winter and then skipped out. 
In a moment more they skipped into his dressing room and foun@ 
him fast asleep. 
They had a big sack with them, and they proceeded to put it in 
use. 


Dick hoisted up the slumberer’s feet, and Rob hauled the bag 
up as high as his thighs. 

Then both boys lifted up the snoozer, hauled the bag up over 
his head, tied the mouth of it, and sat Krank back in his chair. 

The famous white-faced Momus was beginning to get uneasy b¥ 
this time. 

Dick skipped out and hid, and Rob went after Hunks. 

“Here you are, old man,” he said, hurriedly. “Take that sack 


Then they put on a ta. wig, one of the kind in which the hair 
stands on end when you pull a string. . 

They affixed the string to one of the sleeves of the suit, never say- 
ing anything to Hunks about it. 

He did not see himself either, for they sneaked away with the 
mirror. 

“There you go!” said Dick, as a crash of the music was heard 
from the ring. “In with you. If you do see Krank, don’t mind 

7 him. He’s got the jim-jams and doesn’t know what he’s saying.” 

The grand entree was just over when in bounded a most re- 

markable-looking figure. 


It was a clown with his clothes on backward and a black face. 

“Here we are again!” cried Hunks, waving his arms. 

His hair stood on end in a jiffy, and everybody howled. 

Hunks thought he was getting a dandy reception, and began to 
turn flip-flaps. 

He did not make a howling success of it, for he fell on his back 
at the first trial, and stood on his head at the next. 

“Hoop la!” he shouted, as everybody yelled. 

Winter tumbled to him, and caught him a crack with his whip. 

» Krank, in undershirt and breeches, and his head and face 

whitened, was at the entrance now. 

He had been hunting all over for his clothes and could not find 


Hunks suspected nothing, for he had not seen Dick. 

“All right,” he grunted. 5 

“Yes, but you want to hurry, or you'll keep the people wait- 
ing.” 

“All right; come on, Jim,” and Hunks called to another can- 
vasman as big as himself. ; 

“Here you are,” said Rob, “right in here.” 

(Enter Hunks and Jim with Krank in the bag.) 

The white-faced jester was beginning to move about and wonder 


them. 
: where he was. 
He saw them on Hunks, and was very wroth thereat. : ee ee 
a ‘i5) A “Wurry up now,” whispered Rob. 
Come off, you fool!” he hissed. ; ae 
; gaa : = The two canvasmen grabbed the bag and hustled away with it. 
Hunks paid no attention to him. ic Webs hee ks th ; : ai 
He was chief clown now, and was going to make the best of his nid Pet apie hadi re ton aap reo as = : + < 
epbortuntty The tumblers and acrobats had just finished their turn, and 
; “Here we are again!” he yelled, and up went his topknot. Winter was indulging in some flowery language respecting the next 


act, when Hunks and Jim came in, lugging a big sack between them. 

They set it down in the middle of the ring and vanished. 

Winter looked at it in surprise, and wondered what was in it. 

He had not been advised concerning the affair, and did not know 
what to think. ; 

Two or three of the attendants, in gorgeous livery and blank 
looks, joined the ringmaster. 

The audience was full of expectancy, aaa began to cheer. 

“Open the bag!” 

“Let’s see what’s in it.” ‘ 

The bag itself began to move about, and strange sounds issue® 
therefrom. 

Those who were nearest heard something very one like bad 
language coming out of it. 

“Open the bag, Mr. Winter.” 

“Go on with the show, old man.” 

“Hooray! Let’s see what’s in it.” 

Winter concluded to open the bag, thinking that the beys were 
getting off some new act. \ 

He signaled to the attendants to undo the cords tied around the 
mouth of the sack. 

When the bag was opened the birds began to sing. 

Something like that. 


“Get out of this!” muttered the ringmaster, with a snap of his 
‘whip, which made Hunks jump and think a bee had stung him. 
“Ouch, don’t!” he howled. 
The crowd knew he was a fake, and were beginning to guy 
him. ) . 

Krank was storming away at the entrance, telling him to come 

off, and several other things besides. 

“Get out!” cried Winter, giving the poor duffer anothin crack, 
Hunks began to think that there wasn’t so much fun in being a 
clown after all. 

Finally Krank got so mad that he rushed in, and despite the 
canvasman’s size, began to kick him all over the shop. 

Winter got in two or three cracks, and Hunks dusted. 

That cured him of wanting to go in the ring, but the boys had 
to keep out of his way for two or three days, for obvious reasons. 
> _ About now, the boys concluded it was about time to fix up a snap 
on Krank. 


The latter had been acting rather rusty of late, and Rob and 
Dick thought it was about time to polish him up. 

They put their heads together, consulted no one else, and got 
to work. ‘y 

Rob went to Hunks in the afternoon, and said: 


Pig i 
POT, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Twe of the supers untied the mouth of the sack in which crank 
was imprisoned. . 

@ut he got as hot as fire, and as mad as ten tonicate: 

Winter was as much surprised as Krank was mad. 

He bad ne idea that Krank was in the sack. , 

Krank walked up to him, shaking his fist and storming away at 
a great rate. 

Tke audience thought the thing was a part of the show and 
howled with delight. 2 


Yeu eouidn’t hear a word that Krank said, although he uttered 
several. . 


Winter steod like a stone staring at him while Krank went on. 

He slapped his fist on the palm of his other hand, he gesticulated 
and he reciferated. 

Winted steod there, the picture of astonishment, and never said 
a werd. 

It eeuld not have been heard if he had said it, so what was the 
use? 


The crewd in the pavilion just cheered and clapped and aiaeel 
and laughed, and thought it the funniest thing they had yet seen. 

It was tee funniest thing that Krank had done, for a fact. 

He didn’t intend it for funny business either. 

Perhaps that made it all the more laughable. 

At aH eyents the audience thought it was fine and they laughed 
till they cried. 

“What do you mean by this outrage?” demanded Krank, slap- 
ping his hands together. 

Winter ceuld not hear him for the racket. 

“I wen’t allow such liberties, sir, 1] have you know.” 

The erewd thought Krank was saying something funny and 
laughed. 

“I wea’t stand it, I tell you, and I demand an apology.” 

Winter still stared and said never a word. 

“Pi eomplain to Mr. Summer, sir, I will, and have you kicked 
out.” 


The erewd thought it was awfully funny, eee ‘aps didn’t hear 
a word. 

“It’s @isgraceful, the way these practical jokes are going on, and 
I won't stand any more of them.” 

Winter knew that Krank was mad, but what it was about he 
could net tell for the life of him. 

He did net know anything about the sack snap, and thought that 
Krank must have gotten it up himself. 


_ KRANK, THE CLOWN. 


stand a little aatag! Do it a old man. It caught on 


first rate. It’s the best thing you’ done in a long time.” ares 

“You be jiggered, I tell you!” snorted the white-faced Momus. 
“That was one of your. tricks.” 

“Ah, go sit on yourself,” said Winter. | 

“You got the thing up yourself. Do it to-morrow ; it ‘takes im- 
mensely.” 


apt 


opt 


Krank could not convince Winter that the thing had not igs 


arranged by himself beforehand. 

That is to say, Winter would not see it so, but kept en giving 
Krank the credit of having invented a mighty’ fine nani te eatch the 
audience with. 

The famous Pete Short gave it up at tangth; but he was mad all 
the same, and made up his mind to get square with somebedy, he 
didn’t care whom. 

In the meantime the boys had gone on, and ‘were tilting the be 
crowd in first-class fashion. 

“How are you, Rob?” said Dick, as they came in. 
well?” 

“Tip-top! just like wax.’ 

“How’s that?” 

“Quite busy.” 

“T don’t catch on.” 

“You don’t?” . | 

SNo;” 3 | ee - 

“Quite buzzy. Bees buzz, you know, acd bees make wax. 
you take?” 


“Well, that thing does require a map, dosanle it, ola pian?” 

“T’ll put a map of something on your face if you talk te me like 
that.” fe 

“The map of what?” 

“Of Russia.” 

“Why the map of Russia, dear boy?” 

“Because there’ll be one big scar on it.” 

“Oh, I say, come down. You mean Czar.” 

“Well, itll be all the same to you when you get it, my boy.” 

“Never mind that. What’s the difference between a cow and an 
umbrella?” aes 

“Well, that’s a nice question to ask.” ae 

“There ain’t any flies on it, are there?” 

“Well, there are flies on cows sometimes.” 

“Can’t you answer it?” 

“Ts it loaded?” 

“Is what loaded?” 

“The question?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You won’t say that I’d be a good fellow to send out te buy a 


« Feelin g 


De 


In erder to put an end to the noise he signaled to the ieader of come 


the band, and Jimmy Pardon, otherwise Signor Pardono, struck 
up ene ef Krank’s songs, and the gang became quiet. 

Krank had to sing, although he was still mad, and would have 
liked te have had it out with Winter. 

He blamed the ringmaster for the whole business, although 
Winter was entirely innocent. 

When the thing was over the latter tumbled to the fact that 
Krank had been the victim of a practical joke. 

He was pretty certain, too, that the boys had put it up, but of 
course he would not give them away. 

He liked them too well for that, Sat he did not like Krank; as 
no one did, in fact. 

The first time Winter came off, Krank went to him and said: 

“You thought that was mighty funny, didn’t you, sticking me 
in that nasty bag and having me brought on like that?” 

“What did I have to do with it?” retorted Winter. “It was 
your own getting up. The audience thought it was awfully 
funny.” 

“Funny be blowed!” growled Krank. “Do you think it funny 
to be smothered alive in an old dirty sack?” 

“Well, what did you get the thing up for, then, if you couldn’t 


“Of course not. This is straight.” 

“You want to know the difference?” 

“Between a cow and an umbrella?” 

“Why, a cow gives milk and an umbrella doesn’t.” 

“Get out. That isn’t it.” 

“You can always find your cow, but can’t always find your 
umbrella.” 


“TI don’t believe you’ve got one.” 
“No, you stole it last week.” 
“No, sir, it was this week.” , ey 
“Ts that the answer?” pet 
“Of course it is.” 

“Ask me again.” 

“Oh, go on, give it up.” 
“Give what up?” 

“The cow and umbrella.” 

“I haven’t got your old cow.” 
“Well, you’ve got two calves anyhow.” 
“Ts that Be answer?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know it yourself?” 
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“OF course I do. 
_ anawer fer, my boy.” 
“Were yeu ever in love?” a mee 
“Yes, sir, I have been in love.” 
“Did you ask the girl to marry you?” 
Re “Certainly.” 
“Then you knew she was going to shake you before you alica her, 
didn’t yeu?” 
: “She did not shake me, sir, but why don’t you answer my ques- 


se tion?” 

i “What was it? I’ve done so many things since that I forgot 
aha team | ag 

Fie “What have you done since?” 


“Been trying to find out whether you’re a fool, or je t know 
any better.” 
: “That’s net answering my question.” 
t _ “Why is a cow like an umbrella?” 
“No, sir. What is the difference?” 
? “Well, what is the difference?” 
Baie “Can’t you tell?” 
“TY knew why they are alike.” 
“Well, sir, why are they alike?” 
“Because they are both likely to come in contact with water.” 
“Well, what is the difference, then?” 
x Between a cow and-an umbrella?” 
3 ne eg. 
i £You tell it, since you know so much.” 
“Well, nobedy will steal a cow, don’t you. know?” 
“Is that the answer?” 
eth | 
“Well, yeu’re a coward to treat a fellow like that.” 
“Why, that’s a bully one.” ; 
“Ah, now yeu’re beefing.” 
“It’s not meet for you to say that.” 
“You make me tired.” 
“So dees a blacksmith make a wheel tired.” 
“Well, let’s go around.” 
L Then these boys spun around like a couple of cart wheels, and 
after that Reb got off the following ballad: 
“Will the big ocean steamers continue to race? 
I den’t know about that. 
Will they crowd on all steam to get the first place? 
I den’t know about that. 
Will they keep the thing up, with boilers red hot, 
And fer passengers’ lives care not one jot, 
Till at last they bust up, and go straight to pot? 
I den’t know about that. 


_ “Will yeu ever in politics find a square dealer? 
I den’t know about that. 
Will we ever get rid of the runner and heeler? 
I den’t know about that. 
Will they ever get tired of working for boodle, 
Will we have in office a man not a noodle, 
_ @r will every one lick boots like a poodle? 
heer I den’t know about that. 


“Will seciety women stop going on the stage? 
I don’t know about that. 
Will good looks and fine clothing, not art, be the rage? 
I don’t know about that. | 
- Will the people get tired of paying high prices 
Te see every amateur star that arises, 
Or shall we at last see a smash and a crisis? 
I don’t know about that.” 


en The big crowd cheered and yelled at this effusion, and Dick said: 
da “Do you think you could sing forty or fifty more verses of that 
: thing?” 


I never | ask a dpestion that I don’t know the 


“T don’t know about that,” retorted Rob as he went wheeling 
around the ring on his hands and feet. 

Those two boys were great favorites wherever they went, and 
the people who came to the show soon caught onto that fact. 

The more popular they became the more Krank disliked them, 
and the more he tried to make trouble for them. 

He wanted them put into the worst room at the hotels where 
they stopped, he kicked if they were given decent dressing-reoms, 
and he tried to make it as uncomfortable for them as he could. 

For alt these favors the boys thought they ought to make a 
return. 


They did not want to be selfish, don’t you know. 

That’s why they thought it only right to make it pleasant for the 
old man. 

They kept their weather eyes open for good snaps, and presently 
got onto a dandy one with both feet. 

They struck a town where the accommodations were limited— 
that is to say the hotels were all crowded up to the last netch. : 

There was an agricultural fair or something on, and everything 
was taken a week ahead. 


It was pretty good for the show, of course, but beds were scarce. 

The circus people were not the fellows to object to trifies like 
that, provided -business was good. 

The boys secured a fairly good room on the top story of the 
hotel, overlooking the pigsty. 
' They weren’t kicking at that. 

It might have been right over the kitchen stove, don’t you know, 
and on a hot summer’s night at that. 

As I said, however, they did not indulge in any gymnastics over 
that. . : 


Krank was the fellow who did all the kicking. 

He couldn’t get into the hotel at all. 

All he could get was a bed in the barn. 

He ought to have been satisfied with that. 

They might have made him bunk in a haystack, but they 
didn’t. ; 

They gave him a bed, but it was set up in the barn instead of in 
a room in the hotel. 

Being the sort of man he was, he very naturally objected. 

“Where are you going to put me to sleep?” he asked, just before 
he thought of turning in. 

“Well, sir, you’ll have to turn in to-night in the barn, sir,” an- 
swered the amiable clerk, turning the flash of his headlight diamond 
upon Mr. Pete Short. 


“In the barn!” exclaimed the cranky gentleman. 

“Yes, sir, for to-night only, sir.” 

“What’s the matter with my going in the house?” demanded 
Krank. 

“All full, sir,” said the clerk. 

“Then let them get sober,” said Krank. 

That was the nearest he got to a good joke, did Krank. 

The clerk failed to recognize the witticism. 

Then Krank looked over the books. 

“What's this?” he demanded. “You’ve put the Rinaldos in the 
hotel.” 


“It’s not a very choice room.” 

“But it’s in the house. Why didn’t you give me that?” 

“The young gentlemen spoke first.” 

“To blazes with them,” sputtered Krank. 
myself.” 


“IT want that room 


“Very sorry indeed, sir, but I can’t make any change.” 

Neither would he, not for bluff or persuasion or soft words. 

Krank had to sleep in the barn, or nowhere at all. 

Of course, he was wise enough to take the barn. <= 

It wasn’t such a bad place, anyhow, and nobody but Krank 
would have objected to it. 

He had a bed, and a good one at that, only it was Set up in the 
barn. 
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There was only one objection to it, but Krank did not catch 
Vi tell you what it was presently. 
The boys tumbled as soon as they went into the barn to inspect 
; the quarters given to some of the party. 
oS Krank, not succeeding in bluffing the hotel clerk, was obliged 
* to take what the latter gave him or nothing. 
P He couldn't walk around town all night, of ceurse, and so he 
took the bed in the barn. 
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The fellow looked all around, but never up, and muttered : 

“Who in time is that making all that yelling?” 

Then he went on agitating that bell for all he was worth. 

‘Ding, dong, ding! 

‘Dong, ding, ding! 4 

You can imagine how much Krank made himself heard with e 
all that racket. : 

Well, how did Krank get down from above? 

Is that what you want to know? 


Se Oe 


After arguing in vain he retired to the barn and went to bed. 

It was a comfortable enough bed, as country beds go, though I 
don’t like feathers and ten coverlids myself, and Krank ought to 
have beew satisfied. 

At ali events he went to bed and then to sleep. 

Now I'll tell you where the objection to his bed came in. 

It was set upon an elevator. 

That is to say, it was on a platform used for hoisting hay and 
other stuff to the top of the barn. 

You would call it a lift in England, don’t cher know, but here 
we call it an elevator. 

It was just a platform affair, runnihg smack up to the roof, 
without any sides or any such frills, and was worked by ropes at 
the bottom: 


That was the sort of a thing that Krank’s bed was set up on. 

The bed covered nearly the whole thing, and that’s why Krank 
did not discover it. 

The boys were too fiy not to catch on to a good thing when they 
found it lying around loose. 

They tumbled the instant they went into the barn. 

More than that,they bribed the hotel clerk to give Krank that 
particular breakdown when assigning him to his bed. 

They slept like tops until early morning, and then they arose. 

There was business in the barn to take up their attention, and 
thither they repaired. 

Krank was sleeping the snooze of the unjust when they entered. 

They laid hold of the ropes of the lift and hauled upon them as 
noiselessly as possible. 

The celebrated Pete Short was a famous sleeper, and he did not 
wake up. 

He was hauled slap up to the Sait and then he did not arouse 
himself. 

It was not until an hour afterward, in fact, that he left the arms 
of Morpheus. 

Then he woke up, looked around, and grumbled: 

“Mighty low roof they have to this place. How’s a body to 
get up?” 

He went to get up, and smack went his head against a beam. 

“Well, I reckon the roof has fallen in the night. How in time 
am I to get out of this?” 

It was a problem, to say the least. 

He could just skin out of bed and no more. 

“This is a pretty how-de-do, ain’t it?” he growled. “Put you to 
gleep in a barn and then-drop the roof on you. I'll complain about 
this, I will.” ; 

Just then a fellow came below with a big bell ringing up the 
guests. 

The show people had to have an early breakfast, and then leave 
for the next town. 

The fellow below was ringing them up with a big bell. 

Ding, dong, ding, dong! 

“That means to get up, I suppose,” muttered Krank. : 

Then he crawled out, stood alongside the bed, and noticed that 
his promenade ground was somewhat restricted. 

Indeed, it was, considering that he had only a foot or so to spare, 

Then he looked over and saw that he was about thirty feet from 
the ground. 

He could see the fellow below ringing the bell, and to him he 
called : 

*Hi, hi, there! Let me down!” 


keeping up the joke. 


Well, you'll have to wait and see. 


CHAPTER III. 


There was Krank stuck on an elevator clear up at the top of 4. 


the barn. 


His bed was on that elevator, you may remember, and the boys 


had hoisted him on it while he was asleep, away up to the roof. 


He had now discovered where he was, and was standing on the 


edge of the platform yelling to a man below. 


“Hello, there, let this thing down,” he called. 
“Who's that?” remarked the fellow, looking all around, but not 


up. 


“Hello!” bawled Krank again. “Let this thing down, can’t 


you?” 


All the fellow did was to ring his bell like mad, once more, and 


then go away without once looking at the famous white-faced Mo- 
mus stuck up there next to the roof. 


There were others sleeping in the barn, however, and they 


now began to arouse themselves, knowing that they had to take an 
early train to the next town. 


Krank saw them getting up and once more he howled tobe let 


down from his lofty quarters. 


Not one of those fellows paid the least attention to him. 
They knew what the matter was, of course, but they enjoyed 
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They tumbled to the fact that the boys had played a snap. on 


Krank, and they were not the fellows to spoil sport. 


Consequently they went on with their dressing and paid no 


more attention to Krank than if he had been deaf, dumb and * 
blind. 


One by one they skipped out, although Krank kept up a terrible 


yelling. 


“Hello, there! Are you fellows all deaf? Let me down out of 


this.” 


They evidently were deaf for any sign of hearing him that they * 


showed. 


“Hi, hi! I say, you fellows down there, are you all dead? Look 


up here.” ae 
- They did not look, and ovbeciily they all ide: | : 


“T suppose I might as well dress,” muttered Krank. “I'll save 


that much time, anyhow.” gone 


There was one slight objection to his dressing, however. 
His clothes had been thrown over a chair when he had finished 


with them the night before. 

That chair was not on the hay lift, but off at one side. 

Very naturally, therefore, Krank’s clothes were now on the 
barn floor while he was up under the roof. 7 


After yelling and making a lot of noise for about ten hienien the 


famous white-faced Momus saw the landlord of the hotel come into 
the barn. 


“Now then, you slow coach, if you’re going to catch that train « 


you’d better hurry,” he remarked. 


“Well, you have got a cheek,” snorted Pete Short. “How do 


you expect I’m going to catch any train, stuck up here?” 


“Don’t you sauce me,” returned the landlord. “Where ae | 


hiding, anyhow?” 


He knew, for he had been posted, but he would not t lake ae. 


- somersault. 


you'll look up you'll see me.” 
The landlord did look up, 
course did not see him. 


“Go on with your fooling and come out, ” he muttered. “You'll 


miss your train if you don’t.” 
“Turn around, you big chump, you'll see me fast enough.” 
“None of your lip, young fellow, I won’t take it.” 


“Blow your stupid head! Turn around and look up. I’m on 


this blasted elevator.” 


“Oh, is that so?” and now the landlord looked in the right di- 
rection. “What the mischief did you want to fool with the thing 


for? Why couldn’t you let it alone?” 

This was adding insult to injury. 

It was bad enough to be hoisted to the roof without being told 
that he ought to have known better than to touch the pesky thing. 

“Blast your impudence!” retorted Krank. “I never touched the 
old thing. Let me down, you chump, and don’t stand there gassing 
like that.” 3 


“Oh, if that’s the way you talk, you can stay up there a bit 
longer and cool off.” | 

“Let me down, I say!” bawled Krank. 

“Not till you ask my pardon.” 

“You go to thunder!” 

“All right; I’m going.” 

The landlord started for the door and Krank got desperate. 

“I take it all back!” he howled. “Come back here and let me 
down.” 

_ “Say please, then.” 

“Please,” said Krank, muttering something under his breath. 

The landlord then untied the rope and began to lower the plat- 
form. ‘ 

It went all right till within about six feet from the ground. 

Then the boss let go of the rope and the whole business came 
down on the run. — 

It struck the floor kerflop, and Krank was bounced out of that 
in a hurry. 

When he got up the landlord had dusted. 

It was in no pleasant frame of mind that he dressed himself and 
went into the dining room. 

All the boys of the show had finished their meal by this time, and 
Krank had to bolt his for fear of losing the train. 

_ There wasn’t any danger of that, but Krank thought there “Was, 
and he shoved the food into his mouth as though he were firing coal 
down a shute, ; 

Then he rushed down to the station and had to wait half an hour 
forthe train, which fact did not serve to sweeten his temper in the 
least. 


“Confound the whole business,” he sputtered. “I'll bet those 
two scoundrels played that trick on me. It’s just like "em, but I’ll 
make ‘em tired of that sort of business one of these days.” 

All hands were laughing and joking, while waiting for the train, 
and Krank’s was the only sour mug to be seen in the crowd. 

When the troupe reached the town where they were to show 


that day, half the population turned out to see them come in, and 


alli hands were given a royal reception. 

ven Krank came in for a share of the cheers, but he was cheeky 
enough to take them all to himself, and he said to Bill Rose: 

“Ha, these people here know me. You see how they are cheer- 
ing. They can appreciate a good performer. I’ve been here before, 
you know, and they are glad to see me again.” 

“Well, you’ve got the gall of a horse,” retorted Rose. “I don’t 


-believe they know you at all. It’s the boys and Summer that they 
are cheering, and you ain’t in it.” 


Krank found that he was not in it when the show was on. 

The crowd scarcely noticed him when he came in, but when the 
two boys appeared they just went wild. 

“Ah, there? We are the people!” sang out Dick, turning a 
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“T ain’t hiding, you blind idiot f replied that crusty Krank. “If 


“You bet you are!” yelled the crowd. 
“What’s the matter with us?” cried Rob, spinning around like a 


but with his back to Krank, and of | top. 


“Oh, you're all right,” answered the gang. 2 

Then the boys tumbled about a bit, went through their burlesque 
boxing act, and paused to take breath. 

“Good morning, Dick,” said Rob. “How do you feel, sir?” 

“Like‘a new pin, sir—very sharp.” _ 

“Then don’t get mashed on yourself, or you might get cut.” 

“No, sir, I never get mashed on myself. The girls are quite 
sufficient.” 


“You don’t mean to say that any girl would go crazy after you, 
do you?” 

“Yes, sir, plenty of them.” 

“Then they must be blind.” 

“No, they ain’t.” 

“Well, I don’t admire their taste.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with me?” 

“You’re bow-legged to start with, got a squint in yeur left 
leg.” 

“Me! No, sir; I am not bow-legged.” 

“Yes, you are. How did you get it—sitting on beer barrels?” 

“ Ah, go on.” 


“And then you’re squint-eyed ; your two peepers have had a quar- 
rel and won’t look the same way.” 

“No, sir, it isn’t so.” 
. “Besides that you snore and eat onions, and your clethes don’t 
fit you. Can’t your tailor give you a fit?” ae 

“Oh, he gives me fits very often because I don’t pay my bills.” 

“You look as if you had a fit—a misfit.” 

“Well, never mind that. What's the difference between a canary 


bird and a monkey?” 


“Nobody can answer that.” 
“Yes, sir, they can.” 

. “Well, what’s the difference?” 
“A canary can sing.” 
“Yes.” 
“And you can’t.” 
“TI ain’t a monkey, sir.” 
“You're a pretty good imitation.” 
“T’ve got one for you now.” 
“Let’s have it.” 


“What's the difference between a piano and a bar of soap?” 

“T don’t think you know enough about soap to tell the difference.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, but you don’t.” 

“Well, what’s the difference?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Several hundred dollars, I suppose.” 

“That ain’t it.” 

“You never buy of *em.” 

“No, sir, you are wrong.” 

“One has four legs and the other none.” 

“Wrong again.” 

“Well, what is the difference between a piano and a bar of 
soap?” 

“Why a piano makes music and soap makes me sick.” 

“TI believe you, my boy.” 

“Suppose we have some music, if that’s the case.” 

Dick then shook himself, and rattled off the following : 


“What’s the matter with our bank cashiers, 

Never mind. 

That they all go to Canada to quiet their fears? 
Never mind. : 

Why do all the boodle hunters skip away? 

Why do our debtors say, ‘Some other day?’ 

Why is it that our tenants never pay? 
Never mind. 
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“Is the game of baseball played fair? 

Never mind. 

Does a dizzy blonde wear her own hair? 
Never mind. 

Do all the plumbers get so rich, 

All icemen, conductors and sich, 

While we get in the ditch? 
Never mind.” 


“Sing more of that,” said Rob. r 

“Never mind,” replied Dick. 

The boys had to do a lot of funny business, however, before they 
could get away, as the crowd liked them and wouldn’t let them 
ge. : 

’ After this the Great Rosino caught on, and then Floralie and 
Miss Pink went through their bareback acts, and the tumblers and 
jugglers and all the rest did their best to please. 

Krank came on, but nobody had any use for him, and he went 
off again, as mad as a cat with wet boots. 

The boys were prime favorites, however, and nobody got tired of 
them. 

There was as much fun outside of the ring as in it, too, although 
the public did not know anything about it. 

Our two jolly boys were not the only ones who played snaps on 
their comrades, either. 

Now and then one of the others put up a gag on somebody, and 
there was plenty of fun to be had. 

One night Summer put up a snap on Winter. 

It was after the show, and a lot of the boys were in the general 
room of the hotel spinning yarns. 

Suddenly Summer came in and whispered something in Winter’s 
ear. 

The ringmaster at once skipped out and hurried up to his 
room. 


What Summer had said was this much: 

“The sheriff is after you, old waists for that back bill for board of 
yours. You’d better skip.” 

Winter had once played a show in this very town, and had 
skipped out without paying his bills. 

He was therefore considerably alarmed when Summer called 
his attention to the matter. 

He skipped upstairs because he saw a suspicious-looking man 
standing at the door of the smoking room. : 

That was Hunks, made up for the occasion and posted by the 
manager. 

Winter skipped upstairs, “and found the door of Rose’ s room 
standing open. — 

In he went and found Rose about to retire for the night. 

“I say, Rosy, give me your clothes,” said Winter. “I want a 
disguise. The sheriff’s after me.” 

“Yes, that’s all right, but what am I going to do?” 

“T’ll change duds with you. He won’t come in here, and he’ll 
think I am you when he sees me.” 

“Yes, but he may come in and find me in your things.” 

“Oh, you can go to bed. Hurry up, let me have your things.” 

The majority of Rosino’s things were thrown across a chair, by 
the way. 

He had on his trousers, which he had not yet taken off. 

“But, my dear boy,” he said. 

Just then there was a noise outside. 

“He went in there, did he? All right.” 

“There’s no time to be lost,” gasped Winter, taking in the situa- 
tion. - 

There were two doors to the room. 

One led to the main corridor, the other to a flight of back 
stairs. 

“Let me have ’em,” said Winter, suddenly upsetting Rose. 

Then he took the Great Rosino’s trousers, collared the things 
on the chair back, and dusted. 
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a moment later there was a thunderous knock at the debe 
“Come in!” cried Rose, skipping behind a Sereen over at one 


side of the apartment. 


In came Hunks with a gruff voice cn a false beard. 


“Mr. Winter?” he growled. 
Rose got on a chair, looked over the top of the screen, and re- 


marked : 


“This is not Mr. Winter’s room. Third door on the right.” 
“We saw him come in here. What’s behind that screen?” 
“Nothing.” 

“Well, I want to see for myself.” 

“But there’s nothing here, I tell you,” said Rose, who was very 


modest. 


“That won’t do,” growled Hunks, pulling the screen down. 

There was poor Rose in his shirt and bare legs, standing on a 
chair, 

“Ho, ho! that’s rich, ” laughed Hunks, as he skipped away. 

Then he went to Summer, who was just outside the Sage, and re- 
ported what he had seen. 

“Tm! we'll change the snap from Winter to Rose,” euates 
Summer. 

Winter had skipped by this time, but Rose was still on hand. 

A few minutes later, when Rose had replaced the screen and was 
thinking of going to bed, he heard somebody outside say, | in a loud 

voice: 


“Two ladies to pee Mr. Rose on important business? All Hleht, 
ladies. Go right in.’ 

The hair on the Great Rosino’s wig stood on end with fear. 

“Great guns, ladies!” he muttered, dodging behind the screen. 

Then he heard the door open and somebody came in. 

“He, he, Julia, ain’t it romantic?” giggled a female voice. 

“He, he, ain’t it; but then he’s so splendid, you know,” tittered ~ - 
a second female voice. ak 

“I’m just dying to see him, don’t you know. He’s just too sweet 
to live.” : ae 

“ Ain’t he, te, he, he? I wonder where the sweet fellow is?” 

Rose was very much interested. 

The ladies were mashed on him, beyond a doubt. He felt as casa 
as a boy with his first pair of breeches. 

He must see the ladies, the temptation to do so being too strong 
to resist, notwithstanding the scantiness of his apparel. 

He got on the chair and stuck his head cautiously above the top 
of the screen. 

“Ah, there!” cried a voice. 

“How’d you get there?” said another. 

Rose was so astonished that he upset the screen and fell on the 
floor. 


The two mashed girls were Rob Rattle and Dick Dazzle. 

Summer had called them in to finish up ae snap on the Great 
Rosino. 

Bill Rose saceced up, hopped into bed, and muttered as ae pulled 
the clothes up to his eyes: 

“Where are the ladies?” 

“Here they are,” laughed Rob. 

“And where is Winter?” 

“Skipped.” 


“With my clothes? Oh, dear!” 

However, Winter turned up two hours later, in time to gat the 
grand laugh, and poor Rosy recovered his togs. . 

Just now another snap on Krank became due, and the boys 
prepared to work it. 


They had a dressing-room next to that used by Krank, a simple 
flap of the tent cloth being all that separated one from the other. 

Well, it was in the afternoon and they were dressed for the 
show, as was Krank himself. E 

They knew that he was in his room, for. thes could hear him 
puttering about on the other side of the canvas wall. 

Then they began to talk as though they had just come in. 


“That’s one on you, Rose.” 


“Yes, sir, he’s a regular old skin, and we Gagne to roast him,” 
said Dick. 

“Right yeu are,” added ab. “and he ought to be fired.” 

“Well, ¥’ll tell you what we'll do.” 


Krank suddenly became very much interested in what was going 


ow in the next room. 

“Those two young villains are talking about me,” he mused. 

OF course he must find out what it was all about. 

_He stole noiselessly to the side of the room, and listened. 

“Sh! not so loud,” said Dick. 

Then he and Rob began to talk in whispers. 

Really they said nothing, though it seemed as though they were 
carrying on an animated conversation. 
_ They only muttered a lot of gibberish in whispers, putting in a 
coherent word now and then for the purposes of deception. 

They knew by the silence on the other side of the canvas wall that 
Krank was listening. 

They knew also that he would try to hear everything that was 
said. 

‘Then they suddenly skipped, making no noise. 

They took two stuffed clubs with them, by the way. 

They did not go far, only around to the clown’s dressing-room. 

Looking in to see if all were clear, they quietly entered. 

Krank was indeed trying to hear all that was said. 


, _ He was on his knees over by the wall, listening. 


- He had raised the canvas at the bottom and had crawled partly 
under so as to hear all the better. 

All that you could see of him were his legs and his stern sheets. 

That was all the boys wanted. 

They glided noigelessly across the room till they reached Krank’s 
side, 

He was trying to hear what was being said for all he knew how. 

Rob got on one side of him and Dick on the other. 

They both had stuffed clubs, as I told you. 

They knew how to use them too, you bet. 

They raised their clubs and took a good aim at ‘the back door 
of Krank’s gorgeous tights. 

Krank was gazing all around in the boys’ room trying to dis- 
cover them and hear more of their conversation. 

The boys had their clubs raised and ready to strike. 

They couldn’t have had a better shot. 

“I wonder where the deuce they have got to?” muttered Krank. 

He soon found out. 

Whack! 

Smack! 

“Oh, dear!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Krank, halfway under the tent flap, trying to hear what the boys 
were saying about him. 

The boys just behind Krank, each with a big stuffed club in his 
hand, ready to strike. 

- They had baited Krank, and then skipped from their own room 


Ms his. 


He thought he was going to find ‘out something. 

So he did. 

He suddenly got two dandy cracks in the rear.that nearly sent 
him flying. 

He gave a grunt, jumped three feet, slid backward again, and 
got back into his own room without delay. 

Then he jumped up and looked all around. 
_ There wasn’t a soul in sight. 

The room was unoccupied, except by himself. 

“It’s very strange,” he muttered, looking all around with a 


_ puzzled expression on his white mug. 


“Can I have been dreaming?” he asked himself, 
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The smarting sensation in his rear convinced him that he had 


not been. 


Who had struck him, then, since no one was in the room 


now? 


That was a puzzler. 
Moreover there was another. ‘ 
The whispering voices were heard once more on the other side 


of the tent flap. 


“Yes, that had ought to work.” 

“We'll make him very tired.” 

“To be sure we will.” 

“Well, he ought to be.” 

The voices were those of Rob and Dick. 

It was all very mysterious to Krank, 

And yet it was simple enough. 

The boys, after giving Krank a good clubbing, had skipped. 
Inside of a minute they were in their own room, talking mys- 


teriously as before. 


Krank could not-make it out at all. 
Where had they been when he had peeped under the canvas? 
There was really no place for them to hide so far as he could 


see, and yet there they were again. . 


The only thing that he was sure of was that he had been given 


a fine old belting. 


He could feel it yet, and knew that there was no humbug about 


that. 


It was no use to accuse the boys of it, for then they would know 


that he had been listening. 


Besides he was not at all sure that they had done the biffing. 
Just then Hunks came along outside, tyes out: 

“Entree over. Time to go on, Mr. Sho 

Away went Krank, still wondering who had slugged him, and 


not knowing how to find out. 


He got through his act, getting more or less applause—particu- 


larly less—and then he made room for his betters. 


When the boys went on they had a dandy old reception. 
“Good morning,” said Rob. 

“Same to you,” answered Dick. 

“T’ve got a question to ask you.” 

“Let her spin.” 


“Why is a box of sardines like a tomcat?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell you.” 

“Why, that’s an easy one.” 

“Because they’re all done up?” 

“That won’t do.” 

“Well, why is a box of sardines like a tomcat, sir?” 

“You can’t tell that?” 

“No, sir, I cannot.” 

“Well, sir, a box of sardines and a tomcat are similar be- 


cause——” 


“Well, why?” 

“Because both are eaten.” 

“When is a tomcat eaten, for goodness sake?” 
“When the rabbit stew runs short.” 

“Oh, that’s no good.” 

“Then here is another.” 

“Is that as bad as the first?” 

“Oh, this is a daisy.” 


-“Let’s have it.” 


“Why should an old bachelor wear a wig?” 

“To keep his head warm.” 

“Nixey.” 

“Because he isn’t married.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Because he has no hair apparent.” 

“You'll never bea hairy parent if you keep on like that.” 
“Why not?” ; 

“Because you’ll be snatched baldheaded.” 

“Well, that will do for you. Sing something.” 


10° 


let out the following: 


“TI have a little sweetheart living in the lane, 
She is a perfect daisy, her name is Resy Jane; 
Te me she is as welcome as sunshine after rain, 
She always gives me pleasure and never gives me pain. 
I think I'll go to see her by the very next fast train, 
For when I saw her last she said to come again. 
She’s just a Httle dandy, from kissing I can’t refrain, 
And that is why I love her with all my might and main, 


him on Thursday on the west side. 
A river ran smack through the town, and there was a good- 


sized population on either side, so that it might really be called two 
towns, although there was only one government for both. a 
Well, when the circus arrived on the east side, the boys on the 
lockout for a snap heard of an old crank just over the river, the 
mayer er something, who put on more airs than the president. 


+ 
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Master Rob then cleared his throat, turned a handspring and{ Everybody knew this cranky old duffer, for he would have re- 


te, 


fused the show a license if he could have had his say about it, 

Rose did not know anything about the man, for he was too 
busy working up new business for his benefit. - 

The boys heard all about the old fellow, whose name was Qld- 
house, and they decided to have some fun with him as well as 
with Rose. 

Just before the afternoon show they went to Rose and Rob said: 
“See here, Rose, your benefit is on for to-morrow, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, my boy.” 

“Well, I'll give you a tip that will sell you a Jot of tickets, and 


He could give the old fossil taffy by the ton, and make it pala- 
table as well. . j tis Bi eg Gree a 

Besides having a glib tongue, he was not a bad-looking fellow, and 
‘had polish enough to slide along without difficulty. — | 

His soft solder and airy ways took immensely with Oldhouse. — 


“Yes, sir, I am a patron of athletic sports,” the old fraud Te f 


Fer she’s as swee as taffy and likewise sugar cane. I won’t charge you a cent for it.” 
When I see her lovely face a-smiling at the pane, “That’s very kind of you, Rob.” a 
She is so awful nice, my heart she does sustain; “Never mind that, Rose, but you call on Mr. Oldhouse, on the 
And it is the hardest thing my feelings to contain, other side, talk to him nicely, and he’ll be sure to take a hundred 
She is so sweet and lovely I really can*t explain. tickets and put you in the way of selling a lot more.” 
€ You never hear her grumble, you won’t hear her complain, “You don’t mean it?”: ts a 
3 Fer she’s a little fairy, my pretty Rosy Jane— “Oh, yes. He’s a great patron of athletic sports. Just mention 
The lily of the valley, the blossom of the plain, that and Say something sweet to him and you'll be sure to catch 
3 And I’m going now to see her down in the shady lane.” on.” : 
3 . “H'm, that’s good.” 
3 “Well, you are stuck, and no mistake,” said Dick. “Clean}] “yes and he has a daughter, too, Rosy, and she’s mashed on cir- 
& mashed entirely, aren’t you?” cus men.” 
+ “I ain’t as much mashed as a man I saw the other day, though.”| « Well, well, this is a tip, my dear boy.” 
Fe “How. was that?” - ~ ~| “Just you work it for all it is worth, Rose,” put in Dick, “and 4 
: “A house fell on him, mashed him flat.” you’ll be sure to strike it rich.” 
: “Well, you’re flat enough yourself.” “I will, my dear boys,” said Rose,’ with great alacrity. “I'll 
“TH reund on you if you talk to me like that.” sound him this very afternoon.” ‘ 
“Ah, go on, or I'll smash your hat.” At the day show Rose just did his best and made lots of friends. 
t “Cheese it on rhymes, young feller.” As soon as he was free, he dressed himself up to the queen’s 
: “Well, then, I'll hit you on the smeller.” taste and set out for the other side of the river. , 
= “Oh, I say, drop it.” The boys really meant that Rose should have a rousing benefit, 
Pi “Then [’ll put you in my pocket.” but what they had said about Mr. Oldhouse was not strictly true. 
- There were no more ryhmes made after, that last one being bad He was a patron of athletic sports, to be sure. 
E enough to keep over till the next time. Far from being fond of circus people, however, he hated them 
3 The show went on to a close, and the crowd in the tent departed, | with a deadly hatred. ; : 
3 well pleased with all they had seen and heard. He was for giving circuses no license, and Summer would have . 
£ It was the same at the evening performance, and wherever they | had no show to play there if Oldhouse had had the entire say of — 
i went the circus boys were sure of a welcome and an invitation to | jt, pcre 
A come again. The other members of the council were against him, however, 
' Of course the boys could not travel about and have no fun, and | and that settled the business. 4 a 
} they did have lots of it. Well, Bill Rose put on his best duds, curled his wig, stuck a 
E One little snap on Rose which came off during their travels, de-| flower in his buttonhole, wore his shiny dicer, put a stick in his 
; serves te be put on record. | _ | gloved hand, and made for the other side of the river. _ 
In their travels they struck a town where they were billed for He was directed to the residence of Mr. Oldhouse, and easily 
two nights, though in different parts thereof. ; ~ | found it. ; : : 
For prmeps on Wednesday they showed on the east side and The old man was in, and Roge was shown to him at once. & 
Thursday on the west, stopping in the one hotel for both nights. “Good morning, sir,” said Rose, in his most affable tone. “I am 
Rosino, who was one of the chief performers, if not the first,| 4 stranger to you, sir, but your fame has reached far and wide.” 
3 was thinking of having a benefit about this time. That was pretty good for a starter. i 
oe aa his principals to take a benefit now and then,) Mr. Oldhouse was capable of swallowing any amount of taffy, 
ps - their profits to come from the number of tickets which they person-| and this soft speech struck him just where he lived. gee 
Bs ally disposed of. He smiled, and thought Rose a very nice young fellow. : 
If Rose took two hundred tickets at half price and sold them for} “I am a devotee of athletic sports myself,” continued Rose, “and 
E full price er more he could put the difference in his own pocket and | knowing that you were a patron of the same, I have Coles to Aske - 
a go on his way rejoicing. you to interest yourself in an exhibition which I am getting up. 
: The more tickets he sold the better he was off, and Summer was| “From your appearance, my dear sit, and from the ealogies 
bound te make something of course. . which I have heard of you, I am convinced that you will give 
i Well it was in this two-night town that Rosino determined to} me your valuable sesistance, Pe : in 
: tata Sin benekt. “The entertainment is both moral and instructive, or I would 
He made up his mind to do so well on Wednesday on the east | never have presumed to call upon a person of ee high avanting 
¥ side that his fame would spread, and everybody would want to see|in the community and ask for your countenance. | 
. . Oh, you can bet that Rose knew how to talk. ¢ 
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ee plied, “and I am pleased to know that so courteous a 1, Sentleman is 
also interested in them.” 
That was a feather in Bill Rose’s cap, and he felt that he was 


~ 


“Well, it is primarily for my benefit, of course, but I ean prom- 
ise you that the show has never been surpassed.” 


“a Yes?” 
“The name of Mr. Summer i is a sufficient guarantee thatthe per- 


“I knew that what I had heard concerning you was the truth,” | formance will be a good one, and the attendance this afternoon, 


he answered, 
first to 6btain your assistance, for with that, my dear sir, the suc- 


_ cess of my undertaking is assured.” 


“H’m, you do me much honor,” said the ‘old codger. | 
have the pleasure of your company to dinner?” 

Here was another feather for Rose to stick in his cap. 
_ “We dine early here,” said Oldhouse. “I still stick to the old 
fashions, you know.” 

“Quite sensible, I’m sure,” said Rose. 

“After dinner we will have abundant time to talk business, Mr. 


” 


—— 


“May I 


“Rose, sir, William Rose, at your service, generally known 
as——” 

“Ah, allow me, sir, to introduce my daughter-——” 

It was a lucky interruption for Rose. 
The lady who entered at this moment was not young, but 
neither was she bad looking. 
_ She was rather a full blown beauty, and art came to the as- 
sistance of nature in making up her charms, but, for all that, she 
was not a bad sight to gaze upon. 

She was fair and fat, and a good deal past forty, but as giddy as 
a young thing of sixteen. 
“My daughter Octavia, Mr. Rose,” said the old man. “Mr. 
Rose, my dear, takes a lively interest in athletic sports.” 
~ “How charming, ” sighed the lovely Octavia, as suits made 


‘sheep’s eyes at her. “Dinner is about to be served, papa.’ 


The sweet young thing said papa as naturally as a child of 
ten. 

“Yes, my dear, and will you please tell Huggins to set an extra 
cever for Mr. Rose?” 

When the blushing Penhee of forty odd had eee her fa- 
ther said: 


“That is my only joy, Mr. Rose. I hate to part with her, and 


_ yet I presume she will marry.” 


The fact of the matter was that the old codger wished she would, 
and sovbe off his hands. - 

Rose inferred much from his host’s tone, — he would have 
been willing to put up with the lady’s giddy ways providing her 
marriage portion was large enough. © 

However, he was getting on splendidly as it was, and ceed affair 
could be broached later on. 

He felt sure of a big house with the old man as a backer, and 
began to make a mental calculation of what the receipts were likely 


to be. 


Presently dinner was announced, and Rose took in the sweet 
Octavia on his arm. 

The dinner was no slouch of a repast, by the way. 

It was in several courses, with wine to match, and Rose did not 
often get such a tuck-in. 

There was a white-headed old butler, and a couple of solemn 
waiters to remove the dishes, and everything went off in bang-up 
style. 


Rose was sure that he would have a rousing good benefit after 


_all this. 


He did not mention business once, but devoted himself almost 
exclusively to Octavia by the ton. 

The old man thought that he had collared a son-in-law at last and 
was duly delighted. 


Well, the dinner was over at last and cigars were brought in. 


“and I am extremely pléased that I came to you | 00 the east side, is a sufficient evidence that 


and the coachman. 


” 


“What in thunder are you talking about?” demanded Oldhouse, 


turning red. 


“Why, of the great Eurépean and American Circus, to be sure. 


You must have heard of me? I am the Great Rosino, the premier 
bareback rider of the world, and my benefit comes off. 


A violent ringing of the bell cut short Mr. Rose’s speech. 


‘In came the butler and servants. 


“Put this impostor out!” shouted the angry old man. “Give my 


name to a circus show? Never, sir, never. Put the rascal eut!” 


Poor Rosy now saw that he had made a slight mistake. 

His host gave orders to have him put out, and they were ebeyed. 
The thing was not done with any mistaken kindness, either. 
He was fired without ceremony. 

There were seventeen stone steps leading from the mansion to 


the street. 


Poer Rosy was sure of this, for he counted every one ef them. 
He was bumped and thumped and bounced on every ene of the 


seventeen, and when he reached the bottom he felt as if a trip- 
hammer had been toying with the base of his spine. 


His elegant toilet was disarranged, his wig was awry, his dicer 


needed ironing and his tight trousers were split up one side. 


He had got a good bouncing and no mistake. 

That was one sort of benefit, that was. 

Maybe he wasn’t mad! 

Only a little, that’s all. Ee 

The way he hurried back to the other side of the river beat rail- 


Ts 


road trains. 


He had had a good dinner, to be sure, but he was mad al! the 


same. 


Wouldn’t he make it hot for those jolly young fellows! 
Maybe not. 
He didn’t have much time to dress When he got to the circus 


grounds, but when he was rigged up he called on the boys. 


“I say, you young gillies,” he sputtered, “what did you want 


to put that old rhinoceros on me for? Do you know what ke did? 
He fired me out, he did.” 


“That was nice,” laughed Rob. 

“Yes, and a nice firing out I got too. The butler, the feetman 
I went down seventeen flights of stairs.” 
“That was nice.” 

“Yes; and I’m going to do the same to you.” 

“IT wouldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Work the same thing off on old Krank.” 

ibe 


CHAPTER V. 


Next morning Rosino went to Krank and said: 
“See here, Pete, I want you to do me a favor.” 
Krank was not the sort of fellow to do any one a favor if he 


could help it, and so he said in a noncommital tone: 


“What is it you want?” 

“You know that I have a benefit to-night?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

The tone was not cordial by any means, but Rose said: 

“I called on Mayor Oldhouse last night, had a jolly good din- 


_ Octavia retired, throwing a kiss at Rose, behind her papa’s back, | ner and asked him to help me on with the benefit. He is a great 
lover of athletic sports of all kinds.” 

“Well?” growled Krank. _ 

“Well, I did not have as many tickets with meas he agreed to 


and then the old man said: 
“Now, then, Mr. Rose, let us talk business about this athletic 


entertainment of yours. How do you propose to work it up?” 
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take, and if you would not object to taking then. around, seeing 
that I am so busy, I shall be——” 

“Why can’t you send them?” asked Krank sourly.. 

It began to look as though Mr. Pete Short would not bite. 

“I could, of course,” said Rosino, “but I want to get in the 
a and, besides, the good old man spoke so highly of you 

i” 

“TI don’t know him,” growled the famous white-faced Momus. 

“No, of course not, and you ought to make his acquaintance.” 

“What for?” 

“Because he thinks you are the funniest clown he ever saw. He 
said he really ought to know you.” 

“Did he, indeed?” said Krank. 

_He was beginning to swallow the bait so artfully prepared by 
Rose. 


“T don’t believe but that he will invite you to dinner,” 
the star equestrian. 

That shot took, for Krank was fond of a good feed. 

“Ts it very far?” asked he. 

“Ne, but I ain’t going that way,” 

“Well, I might go,” said Krank. 
mission?” 

“T’ll give you half you make.” 

“All right. Give me the tickets.” 

Rosino handed Krank a sealed packet, supposed to contain tickets 
to the show. 

All it contained, however, was blank paper. 

Krank took it and set out for the mayor’s. 

Rosino followed, not too closely, so as to see the fun. 3 

Mr. Pete Short found “the residence of Mr. Oldhouse easily 
enough, and, ascending those seventeen stone steps rang the bell. 

The old duffer himself answered the summons. 

That was because he was old-fashioned, and the servants were 
all busy just then. - 

Krank took him for the butler and said: 

“I would like to see your master, my good man. Tell him 
that S 

“Master indeed!” stormed the old codger. 
the man that I would call master!” 

“Oh, perhaps you are Mr. Oldhouse himself?” muttered. Krank. 

It was an unfortunate way of putting it. 

“Perhaps!” thundered the irate - covey. “What do you mean 
by perhaps?” 

“Qh, then you are Mr. Oldhouse,” 
in his turn. 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

The old fellow’s manner was shortness itself. 

“Well, I called to give you the balance of the tickets you prom- 
ised to take for to-night.” 

“Tickets! What tickets?” 

“Circus tickets. Rosino’s benefit, you know.” 

The famous Pete Short had not begun well. 

He certainly did not end up any better. 

The minute that Oldhouse heard the circus mentioned it was 
like showing a red rag to a bull. 

Without the least comment or explanation or word of any sort, 
he lifted his foot and planted it at the base of Krank’s, spinal 
column. 

The famous white-faced Momus and Shakespearian jester was 
very red-faced when he reached the bottom of those steps. 

Rosino saw him go bumping down them and was greatly re- 


continued 


said Rose. 
“Will you give me a com- 


“I would like to see 


5 te Krank, getting mad 


joiced. 
When Krank picked himself up he found a lot of fellows faugh- 
ing at him. 


They were some of the troupe who had gone out to see the ners: 
Rosino kept out of sight, of course, for obvious reasons. 
The angry Mr. Oldhouse went indoors as soon as he had given 


Krank his start. 
Si was mgd fle to chew glue, and it was lucky that Summer 


had his license all right. If he hadn’t, that mad old rank would 
have made it particularly hot for him. i hs 

He banged the door, kicked the cat across he ee Pea tie 
servants, and made it warm for all who came near him the whole 
of the day. 


Meanwhile the circus boys were having lots of fun with Krank. 

“Trying a new act, old man?” 

“What did the old fellow kick you hc for, Krank?” 

“Telling him some old joke, I guess.” 

“You did that nicely, Petey.” 

“Yes; go and do it over again.” 

All the fellows had something to say. 

None of them liked Krank. 

Consequently they liked to roast him. 

If Krank had kept still it would have been wiser for him. 

He did not do so. 

He began to jaw those fellows and give them all sorts of 
abuse. 


Thereupon they made more fun than ever of him. 

They cracked all sorts of jokes at him and made ‘nine feel very 
sick. 

Rosino kept out of sight till Krank had disappeared. 


Then he came out and told the fellows all about his little snap- 


on Krank. 
He even went so far as to tell how the two boy stow had sold 
him the day before. 


“You’re getting on, Rosy, old boy,” said the woake man. 
“Those boys will make quite a joker of you one of thepe: days,” 
chuckled the principal tumbler. 


“Old Krank will have it in for you, rong’ ” said the eae of 


the band. 


Krank did have it j in for him, and when he te the hotel, he 


hegan to wonder how he would get square. _ ‘ 

“Tt is all Rosino’s fault that I got kicked downstairs,” ” he mut- 
tered. “I'll fix him for that.” 

Then he took the package of tickets which Rose had given him 
out of his pocket, went out on the porch of the hotel, called 
up a lot of boys. < 

“Here you are, boys!” he cried. 
cus?” a 

None of them did, of course. 

The idea of asking them. 

The whole gang wanted to go and take arene tee they knew. 

They swarmed around Krank in a moment, clamoring for 
tickets. 


Krank scattered those blank pasteboards aS wales and avery- 
body got at least half a dozen. | 

Some of them got more than that, for tiene was a ocust scram- 
dling for them. ‘ oa 

Mr. Peter Short thought he had done something very. funny. 


“Who weints to go to the cir- 


If those had been real tickets Bill Rose would have been COn- 


siderably out of pocket. 


Krank was too sneaking mean to care about that, 

He just meant that Rose should lose. _ 

“Guess he won’t play any more tricks on me,” he muttered. 
“Guess he won’t make much money out of his benefit, either.” 

Well, the boys now began to examine their tickets. 


' Krank had gone inside to escape being pestered to death tao ? 


requests for tickets from new arrivals. 
“Oh, I say, this is a skin,” said one boy, who had secured about 
twenty of the cards. 
“These ain’t no circus sedis ‘4 
ain’t nothing.” 
“hat feller’s a fraud, he is.” 
“Let’s give it to him when he comes out.” | 
“T’ll tell you what we'll do.” 


chimed in another youth. 


“They 


f 


“Oh, yes, that’ll be boss,” cried the rest, whom the plan was 


made known to. 


| - around the hotel door. 


ae Then the boys eat a work. 


: Pike or five of the boys olleckad the blank cards, and beng then 


The rest of them went off a short distance, where they could see 
the fun when it started, 
Presently out came Krank to air himself on the ‘piazza. 


Just then also the ee with Rosino among se seh 
the hotel, 


“Bey, mister, want a ticket!” 
“Want to go to the show, old man?” 
“You’re a skin, you are!” 

“Let him have it, fellers!” 


“Give him a ticket.” 


The boys were all this while pelting Krank with the peanuts he 


had thrown among them. 


It seemed as if a shower of gigantic snowflakes had mundenly 


“fallen. 


boys: 


, aes id 


Krank was covered all over with them in a jiffy. 

The circus fellows saw the racket, but did not understand it. 
Krank had to dust, and then Jimmy Pardon said to one of the 
i ‘What's the matter, young fellow? What means the snow 
“He’s an old skin, that’s what he is.” 

“He said he’d let us into the circus.” 

“Then he only gave us blank tickets.” 

“Say, give us a ticket, won’t you?” 

“That feller’s no canal 


All the boys spoke at once, 4 enough was heard to let Rose 


know what had happened. 


“T’ll bet that old Krank gave away all those tickets so as to oo 


. hunk on me,” he chuckled. 


“Well, that was a good sell.” © 

So it was, and Krank found it out when he got inside and shook 
the snowflakes off his neck and hat and clothes. 

He picked up several of a examined them, and took one 
small little tumble. 

He did not feel any better toward Bill Rose after that, -you may 


be sure. 


I am not sure that he would not have liked to mmatder Rosy for 


: that last little racket. 


However, there was nothing to be done now, and Krank re- 


- solved to keep his wrath warm for another day. 


= 


Rose had his lel 


The afternoon performance went off all right and in the evening 


There was using big crowd in the pavilion, and the per- 
formers did thei: best to please. 
They liked Rosino and wanted the affair to be a success, as they 


might some day want to get up something similar for themselves. 


Krank did just the same as usual, and that wasn’t much to brag 
about. 

Rob and Dick were never funnier, however, and they rsh the 
crowd just convulsed while they were in the ring. 

They tumbled and they boxed, and they turned flip-flaps, and 
then for a rest they began to give each other chin music. 

“T say, Rob,”-said Dick, “what is the difference between a cow 


and a baby?” 


wit 4 never heard that there were any differences between them, my 
_ boy.” 
“1 didn’t say differences; of course cows and babies don’t ees “ 
“Certainly not.” 
“Well, answer my question.” 
“Ah, that ain’t bully enough. 
penders?” 
“Oh, I'say, young fellow, that joke wants a shave.” 
“Well, I'll give you another.” 
“Take your base.” 


Why do dudes wear blue sus- 


-. “What is. the difference between a log and an alligator?” 
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“You'd find ae if you went in swimming and took the ’gator for 
log.” ; 

“Well, that isn’t it.” Z 
“What is it?” 

“The log has a bark and the ’gator can’t bark.” 

“That’s the worst I ever heard.” 

“Why, that’s from the London Punch.” _ 

“Well, you ought to get punched for repeating it.” 

“What do you say to a song?” 

“Good morning, if it’s a pretty one.” 

“Well, suppose you sing one?” 

“All right, here goes.” 

This is what he sang: 


“When people don’t steal our canes and umbrellas, 
- That will be jolly. 
When all the nice girls find all the nice fellers, 
That will be jolly. 
When men no longer will quarrel and fight, 
And like cats and dogs only snarl] and bite, 
When every one does just what is right, 
Oh, that will be jolly. 


“When every one makes fifty dollars a day, 

That will be jolly. 

When for beer and gruel there’s nothing to pay, 
You bet it’! be jolly. 

When it don’t cost a cent to ride on the cars, 

And you never more hear of fighting and wars, 

And don’t have to jaw with our mothers-in-law, 
Oh, won’t it be jolly. 


“When minstrels and clowns give chestnuts a rest, 

That will be jolly. © 

When all that we have will be of the best, 
Yes, that will be jolly. 

When lawyers and doctors don’t take any fee, 

And you never get sick when going to sea, 

When Chinamen leave us and Ireland is free, 
That will be jolly.” 


“What will happen when you stop singing?” asked Dick. 
“Why, that will be jolly.” 


He had to sing four or five verses more just for that, and even 
then the audience did not want to let the boys go. 

Rosino’s benefit was a big thing, and when Krank saw how well 
the star rider had done he wanted to take a benefit himself. 

“You ought to giye me a benefit,” the old fraud said te Sum- 
mer. “I’m more of an attraction than Bill Rose.” 

“Well, you can have one if you'll work it up, and I’ll give you 
half the net receipts on all the tickets you sell.” 

“But you ought to give me a certainty. I’m worth it te yeu.” 

“Oh, yes, I ought to give you the whole show, I suppose, and 
take a salary for being allowed to run it oe te your no- 
tions, I suppose?” sneered Summer. 

“T'll let you know I’ve run my own shows before new,’ 
tered Mr. Pete Short. 

“Oh, yes, you’ve run ’em, of course,” laughed Summer. 

“Well, [ have run them.” 

“Yes, run them up a bank or into the ground—I know you.” 

“Well, are you going to give me a benefit?” asked Krank, re- 
turning to the charge. 

“Yes, the same way the other fellows get them.” 

“But I want as much as Rosino got—I ought to have more, but 
I'll take the same.” 

“You'll take a walk if you don’t stop giving me such euff as 
that.” 

“Well, what'll you give me for a certainty?” 
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“Hi, hi! I’m on fire—I’m on fire!” he yelled, dancing about, 
while everybody roared. ; pS en ed 
“Shut up!” said Winter. 

“Put me out!” howled Krank. 
You can bet they would put him out. Ras) Megs 


“A rise in the world from the toe of my boot, if you don’t clear 
out ef this pretty quick.” Bt . 

Summer was getting mad. | 

Mr. Pete Short concluded that it was just as well to take the 
manager’s warning. 

He did clear out of that, and very expeditiously too. 
It made him mad to think that he couldn’t have a benefit of his 

own, and be sure of a good thing without working for it, but there 

was §o help for it, and he had to take things as-they came, or leave 
them alene. 

He was so mad at the disrespectful way, as he considered it, in 
which Summer had treated him that he went off and began to get 
full. 


If there had been more time he would probably have filled him- 
self up to the muzzle before the afternoon performance began. 

There was not time, and then the town where they happened 
to be playing was a temperance place. 

When Krank had exhausted his own supply of ardent spirits, he 
was unable to replenish it. 

Neither for love nor money could he purchase a drop of jig water. 

They would not even sell him eau de cologne, Jamaica ginger, 
or flavoring extracts. 


‘é ’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Krank was on fire in the ring. 

“Put me out!” he bawled. “Fire! fire! Put me out en 

The fire was put out, you'd better believe. : 

He had put a lighted pipe inadvertently into his pocket just be- 
fore making his entrance. 

He had been smoking, had partly fallen asleep, and, being 
aroused suddenly, had stuck the pipe in his breeches pocket. 

Then, from jumping around and turning handsprings, he had 
overturned a lot of red hot tobacco right at the bottom of his 
pocket. . 

Not having his clothes lined with sheetiron, things began to grow 
very hot. 

The upshot of it all was that first his pocket and then his loose 
trousers got on fire. 4 :; 

The unlucky old duffer began to dance about and make no end of 
a fuss. sta 

“Put me out!” he bawled. “Fire! fire Put me out!” 

Some of the nervous ones in the audience began to get up, think- 
ing that there was a fire, and began to jump up and look very much 
alarmed. | 

“Sit down!” cried Winter, “there is no danger.” Pais 

Rob and Dick had not played this racket on Krank, but they 
were ready for one just the same. kat 

They heard a fuss in the ring, ran to the entrance, saw what was 
up, and chuckled. | 


It was a great disappointment, but he had to put up with it. 

It was time now to go and dress for the ring. 

Away he went, put on a calico suit miles too big for him, and 
with peckets reaching to his feet. 

Then he made up his face and sat down to wait his call to go 
on. 

Not being able to get a drink he fell back on a smoke. 

He had a big briarwood pipe which held nearly an ounce of 
tobacco, and was as strong as Samson or the Gates of Tophet. 

This he proceeded to load with the strongest kind of plug 
tobacco, a combination of gutter twist and hod carriers’ best, and 
then lighted up. 


Puff-puff-puff ! , 3 : ; 
The whole top of the bowl was soon glowing like a furnace. Hunks, Tom, Joe, Jack!” called Rob, “come here with your 
Pufi-puff! water buckets.” 


There were always buckets of water standing near to be used in 
case of accident. The men came hurrying up at the call of the 
boys. . 

“In the ring with you!” said Dick. , us 

No sooner said than done. — 

The canvasmen grabbed up the buckets and ran inside. 

“Put me out!” Krank was yelling. 

“Put him out, boys,” said the ringmaster, as soon as he saw 
Hunks and the rest. . 

. hey did put him out, and no mistake. 


Great clouds of white smoke rolled up and Krank began to en- 
joy himself as much as he was capable of doing. 

He puffed away, taking his comfort and forgetting that he had 
a grievance. 

If he was not happy himself, he was certainly not making any 
one else unhappy just then, and that was something. 

Well, he sat there, puffing and drawing till he dropped into a sort 
of half doze. 

The pipe remained in his mouth, for he was not dead asleep. 

In fact, he continued to puff half mechanically, and the pipe re- 


Swish! 
mained alight. : as 
He did not hear the music, being used to it, and so did not awake Splash! 
till a boy came to call him. Bo ee Hignieg aS 
“Time to go on, Mr. Short,” said the youth in his ear. ee or five bucketfuls of water went all over Krank~in a 


The clown jumped up, stretched his arms and legs, looked at 
himself in the glass, shoved his pipe in his pocket and skipped 
out. 

If Krank had only kept still the pipe would not have done any 
damage and would soon have gone out. 


Never were orders executed with such alacrity or with equal 
willingness. : ‘ . 

It was just fun for Hunks and the rest to give that eld fraud 
a wetting. | 

They enjoyed nothing better, you may say. 


He forgot all about it when he got in the ring, however, and Splash! 
began to jump about and turn flip-flaps with the utmost reckless-} gion! is 
ness. . Swish! 


‘ 


Well, the pipe did not fall out of his long pocket, but the hot 
asbes did fall out of the pipe. 

Before long smoke began to sneak out of Krank’s clothes. 

Then he thought that the weather had moderated. 

After that, glowing sparks appeared all down one leg of his 
roomy breeches. 


It was a regular deluge and no error. ; 
Krank got it in the neck, in the face, down his back and all over. 
He was like a drowned rodent in two shakes. | 
The re was put out, you'd better believe. 
Krank was nearly washed out as well. ae 
The flood sent him flying, and he sat down on the sawdust with 
Then tiny flames appeared. a good deal of force. 
Krank began to dance and yell, for he did not feel at all com-| “Hi, hi! Stop that,” he sputtered as soon as he could get his 
fortable, to say the least. __* breath. fe 


a | 


a 


‘There wasn’t any more water handy, and the men were Mae: to 


They then avaten out, laughing and chuckling over the little 


snap. 


They did not know how the thing beeen, but the ending was 


very funny to them. 


Away they went, and Krank, recovering his breath, tad up 


and began to sputter away at a great rate. 
Nobody heard a word of what he said. 


The whole tent full of people laughed and yelled and howled. 


_It was the funniest thing they had ever seen Krank do. 
Many of them thought it was done purposely, and they laughed 


till they were sick. 


Those who suspected that the affair was not down on the bills 


laughed more heartily still. 


Krank might just as well have been dumb for all any one heard 


what he said. 


Winter laughed himself, for he could not do otherwise, and the 
performers who had entered the ring to see what all the fun was 


about had to do the same. 


Krank presently caught onto the fact that all hands were laugh- 


~ ing at him. 


That made him mad and he left the ring in high dudgeon. 


It was necessary to have a clown on hand, however. 


Winter made a sign to the two boys, and into the ring they 


came bounding in a jiffy. 


Krank would have remained on in spite of his wet clothes, if he 


had known that the boys were going to take his place. 


He did not know it until he was half stripped, and then it was 


too late. 


He heard Rob singing, and knew that the boys were on, instead 


of waiting for their regular turn. 
everybody, but he had to stand it. 
“Good afternoon, young feller,” said Rob. 
“Very warm, with heavy showers,” answered Dick. 
That set the crowd laughing again, of coursé: 
“How do you feel yourself, my boy?” asked Rob. 
“Like a busted wagon wheel, my boy.” 
“How is that, I’d like to know?” 
“Not tired, of course.” 
“Well, you make me tired.” 
“T’ve got one for you, Robby.” 
“Let me have it on the half shell, my boy.” 
“Why on the half shell?” 
“ Because I don’t like a roast.” 
“TI won’t roast you, my boy.” 


“Well, give me half a pint of your freshest chestnuts.” 


“Why does a dude wear blue suspenders?” 
“You asked me that yesterday. 
“You can’t answer it.” 

“Yes, I can.” 


“Ge on then.” 
EO keep his pants up?” 
“No.” 
-“Te keep, his pants from falling down?” 
“No, SIP. 
“What's the reason then?” 


He was mad enough to slug 


“How’s the weather?” 


That won’t do, sonny.” 


“To keep his trousahs up, deah boy. Dudes don’t wear pants.” 
“Well, I’d like to get at the expanse of your mug with a brick 


~ for giving me that one.” 
“I'll give you something easier.” 
“You can’t, old man.” 
iss ll try.” 
“Let her fly.” 


“Tf a hen sets on door knobs what does she hatch out?” 


“Oochin chinas?”- 

“No.” 

“Plymouth rocks?” 

“No, my Mayflower descendant, not so.” 
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“What does she hatch out?” 
“That is the question.” 

“T’ve got it.” 

“Well, keep it.” 

“What sort of knobs are they?” 
“Plain, every day knobs.” 
“What does the hen hatch?” 
“Yes,” 


“Well, what is it?” 

“Nothing; any fool ought to know that.” 

“Then I ain’t a fool, because I didn’t know it.” 
“That won’t save you from being a fool, my boy.” 
“Maybe you think I am.” 

el ee aed 

“What for?” 

“You look like one.” 

“Then I know what made me mad when a fellow said I looked 


like you the other night.” 
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“I’m the one to be mad, I think.” 
“Well, here’s one for you.” 
“Shoot it off.” | 
“What is the diff between a milk wagon and an ocean steamer?” 
“Give it up.” 

“One goes by water power and the other by steam.” 
“That joke is too milk and watery for me. Give me semething 

stronger.” : 


“How would you like a song?” 
gs! believe you, my boy.” 
This is where Rob sang, as I mentioned further back. 


“Some people like fashion and that sort of fuss, 


But it doesn’t suit me. 


‘And some always want to get into a muss, \ 


But it doesn’t suit me. 
There are some who never look after their health, 


And who give up the best of their lives to get wealth, 


They don’t care a copper for aught but their self, 
But that doesn’t suit me. 


“There are men whe will live on a dollar a week, 


But that wouldn’t suit me. 
And save their expenses by rushing their cheek, 

But that wouldn’t suit me. 
There are others who spend all the money they get, 
Till their pockets look just like apartments to let. 
But that’s not at all my style, you can bet, 

For it wouldn’t suit me. 


“T don’t like a man who has always a frown, 


That doesn’t suit me. 

And he don’t want to be always playing the clown, 
That wouldn’t suit me. 

Some fellows are either a bore or a fool, 

They don’t seem at all to travel by rule, 

And they’re fully as stubborn and set as a mule, 
But that doesn’t suit me. 


~“Some girls at the play wear very tall -hats, 


But that doesn’t suit me. 
And some men are fond of taking in flats, 

But that doesn’t suit me. 

Some fellows will drink all the wine they can soak, 
Yet they think it’s a horrible sin to smoke, 
And some folks there are who can’t take a joke, 

But they wouldn’t suit me. 


I suppose you would like me to sing all day long, 
But that doesn’t suit me, 
And perhaps you would never tire of my song, 
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But that wouldn’t suit me. 
Some folks imagine they run the whole show, 
And that everything else is stupid and slow, 
But really they don’t know what time to go, 
And that doesn’t suit me.” 


After this little trifle Rob waltzed out, and Dick went with him. 


_ mst sing, as they did not want to delay the performance. 

"Phen they stayed in the ring and helped along the fun till Krank 
made his appearance, after having changed his clothes. 

The famous Pete Short was not much of a go after the boys, and 
he did not receive much applause, which made him more mad and 
jealous than ever. 

However, the boys did not mind that a cent’s worth. 

They tried to do their best always, without reference to Krank, 
and if he was not as good as they were that was his misfortune and 
not their fault. 


Well, the circus kept on through the country, and our boys were 
always seeing something new and having plenty of fun as well. 
They did not disturb Krank except when he bothered them; and 
then they just roasted him for all they were worth. 

There were others upon whom they could play pranks without 
hearing a lot of growling, and it came their turn every now and 
then. : ; 
Occasionally, too, they would play rackets on strangers, and 
then there was fun alive. sf 

One of these occasions happened shortly after Krank had set him- 
self on fire. 

Upon arriving at a town on the route, our two boys saw a green 
eountryman standing on the platform of the little railroad station, 
staring open-mouthed at everything and everybody. 

“This way to the cave,” laughed Rob, pointing to the hay- 
seeder’s big mouth. . 

“No extra charge for carriages,” added Dick. 

The countryman heard the remark, but did not catch on to its 
import. ; 
' “Say, mister,” he asked, approaching Rob, “did yu say they 
been here tew days.” 

Rob winked. at Dick, and the latter returned the signal. 
There was fun to be had, and the boys were ready for that at 
all times. 

“You don’t know where the cave is?” said Rob, in great sur- 
prise. 

“No, by gosh.” 

“Really, my dear sir, you astonish me. You have been here two 
days, and have not seen the cave, the most wonderful place in the 
whole town? I wonder no one told you about it.” 
“Waal, they didn’t, by gosh!” 

“You really ought to see it. They have ‘fountains of cider where 
you can get a drink for nothing whenever you want it, and és 
“Dew tell!” interrupted the clown. . 
“Yes, and bread and butter trees where you can get your grub 
without paying a cent, besides the celebrated milk tree, which you 
have only to cut with a knife to get a quart of the very best milk 
you ever——” 
“tm! I don’t go much on milk,” muttered the gawk. “I'd 
ruther have cider, by gosh! I kin get milk tew hum, when they 
ain’t churnin’.” 
“Well, you can get both, and then there is the famous apple- 
pie house in this cave, ” put in Dick. 

“What's that, in all tarnation?” 

“A house made entirely of apple pies. You go in, and if you can 
eat your way through in so long, you don’t have anything to 
pay.” 

“Pm, by durn, I ain’t no slouch at eatin’ apple pie, and I'll bet 
yew a cooky I won't have nawthin’ tew pay when I come out!” 
“Pretty good eater, are you 2” 


way.” eee eas 


was a cave somewhere abaout yer? I hain’t seen no cave and I’ve 


ago, and cost three shillin’ up tew Knox, an’ now look at it. 
a’ gol durn shame.” 


“Waal, yew bet. I take arter both father and mother that 
. ; ‘ Wi a ; ct iy 


“How was that?” ~~ Rt Vd ae ms 
“Why, father, he used tew eat very fast, by gosh, and ma she 


eat a good deal, and I favor both on ’em, by gravy.” 


“Then you certainly want to visit this wonderful cave,” said Rob, 


while Dick stepped behind the clown and made some mysterious 
The crowd called them back, but they only bowed and would | signs. . 


“Where in tarnation is it?” asked the hayseeder. 
He wore a very large and very dilapidated straw hat, the brim 


of which was fringed in many places. 


“Why, I’ll tell you,” said Rob, while Dick was monkeying about 


in the rear. 


“Waal, I’d like tew know, by gravy. 4 

“Well, you go along this street. See that red barn?” 
“Yaas.” “ 

“Well, that isn’t the way. You want to go the other way.” 
“Dew tell!” . 


“Yes. You go along here for a mile, turn to your right, come 


back this way three miles, jump off the top of a house on the left, 
go a mile more, turn down a lane till you meet three white horses 


and two black sheep, cross a bridge, then go four miles up the 


mountain, come back again, turn to your left, go down cellar, take 
the fourth turning on your right, then the second on your right, 
take the elevator to the roof, jump off and there you are, and the 
fireworks have just commenced.” : 


So they had. 
That scamp Dick had set fire to the ragged brim of the rustic’s 


battered hat. 


“Gosh! could yew say that over agin?” asked young Fresh. 
“Certainly. Go up this street, turn to your left, go down cellar 


and fall off the roof, take the seventeenth crossing on the right, kiss 
the cook, put up your umbrella, go back again ten miles, turn on 
the hose and there you are.” 


About that time Mr. Fresh began to feel pretty warm around 
his ears, and especially the right. 

“Goldurn them bees!” he growled, giving his right wing a ter- 
rible whack. a 

“Pretty warm weather here, isn’t it?” asked Dick, coming to the 
front. ; y 
“Yaas, by gosh, it’s moderated durned sudden, bust my buttons 
if it hain’t. Reckon we're goin’ to have a shower.” 

“Yes, we need it when it gets so warm,”. said Rob. 

“I ghould say we dew, by gosh! By durn, I hain’t seen it so hot 
in ten years.” 

Freshy was mopping his forehead and neck, and all the time his 


hat was blazing away at a great rate. ° 


“Where did yew say that ere cave was?” he asked. “Durned if 
I wouldn’t like some of that cold cider now, by gosh.” is 

Then he took off his hat. 

That’s the time the pussy cat vamoosed the valise. 

Rob and Dick retreated a step or two, being not quite sure 
whether it was safe to remain in that neighborhood. ’ 

“Gee whiz! jest look at that!” muttered the granger. “TI’ll bet 
three cents that ere hat got sot on fire with one of them durned 


sparks from the injine. I'll sue the durned old consarn, yew see 
if I don’t.” aS a 


“I would,” said the boy. \ 


“That ere hat was my best Sunday go tew meetin’ hat four years 
It’s 


“So it is,” said Rob soberly. 
“Here, maybe I can save it for you,” exclaimed Dick. | 
Then he grabbed that hat, slammed it down on the platform, and 


began to dance on it. 


The fire was soon put out, you bet, but it didn’t improve the 


hat. 


Dick went right on dancing, while Rob went inside to indulge in 


a few smiles. 
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. Phat hat was like hash in two shakes. 
a) _ “There, I think the fire is out,” said that solemn Dick. 


his head covering. 
That had to be done in sections. 


The crown was in several pieces, and the brim pn out like 


a ribbon. 
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“Gosh!” muttered the rustic, as he picked up half of the crown. 


Ts 


“That’s. well venrtated, ” said Rob, while Dick went to see a 
man. 

“But, by aie I can’t wear that sabe thing.” 

“You could if-you had plenty of time,” remarked Rob. 

“Gosh hang it, yew’ve gone an’ spiled that ’ere hat—durned if 


yew haven’t. Why in time couldn’t yew let it alone?” 


“There’s a quarter to buy yourself another,” said Rob. 
The hayseeder was not satisfied with that, although he took it. 
“Yew be durned!” he sputtered. “I want four shillin’ fur that 
hat.” 
“Wouldn’t you like the earth as well?” asked Rob. 
“No, I don’t. I want four ghillin’ fur that hat yew busted.” 
“It wasn’t I—it was my friend.” 
“Waal, he’s run away, and yew’ve got tew pay fur it, by gosh.” 
“Suppose I won’t?” 
“Then I'll lick ye, by gravy.” 
“With your tongue?” asked Rob, as cool as ice, 
Td like that. i 
“No, by. gosh, yew won't, lytic I get through with yew,’ 
the gawk, doubling up his fists and striking an attitude. 
“Oh, you mean that you are going to fight me,” said Rob, in a 
tone of innocent surprise. 
“Yaas, I am, by durn,” said that bellicose bumpkin. 
He had an idea that Rob was afraid of him. 
There is where he missed his train. 
Rob was cool and innocent-looking just now, but he was not 
afraid. , 
He was, by a large majority, just the other way in fact. 
-“Ah! you wouldn't hurt me, would you?” he asked, beginning 
to shake. 
He didn’t intend to hurt the rustic, but only wanted to have 
some more fun with him. 
There was a good chance to do this, as it happened. 
_ The station was now deserted by all hands. : 
Dick came out after having had his laugh and took in the situa- 
tion. 
Then he collared onto a hand-truck for wheeling away trunks, 


> gaid 


et cetera. 


_ With this he came up behind the angry rustic. 
Rob. had just begged him not to do him any harm. 
The hayseeder rejected the proposition with scorn. 
“Be I goin’ tew hurt yew?” he snarled. “Waal, yew jest bet I 
be. Yew put up yure fists, yew durned skunk, and I’]l jest knock 
spots out of ye.” 
Rob put up his fists and made a sudden pass at the hayseeder. 
The latter did not expect this, and he got it in the nose. 
Rob supposed he would dodge. estafr 3 
However, Mr. Fresh was looking out the next time. 
Rob made a pass at him, and he jumped back. 
- Dick was waiting for him. 
As the hayseeder jumped back Dick shoved the truck right against 
his big feet. 
* Slam! 
Bang! 
Down went Country flat on his back on the truck, and Dick 


“= 


proceeded to give him a free ride. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When that surprised countryman found himself spinning along 


- on a hand-truck he began to howl bloody murder. 


KRANK, THE CLOWN. 


- Then he stepped aside so that bios: aap member could pick up 


“T don’t think 


Dick ran him to the end of the platform, Rob having jumped 
aside after pretending to slug the clown. 

Then Master Dick let go of the truck handles and jumped back. 

Great surprise on the part of the countryman. 

Bang! 

Whizz! 

Down went the truck when Dick let go of it, and down went 
the countryman likewise. 

He also went flying across the platform as though shot out of a 
cannon. 

He went one way and the truck went another, but both made 
good time. 

The countryman got rather the worst of it, for the truck was 
built for that sort of business and the hayseeder was not. 

The latter got a fine old surprise. 

First he thought a house had fallen on top of his head. 

Then it seemed as if he was being danced on by forty thousand 
imps, all wearing red hot shoes. 

- Then he suddenly pitched up against something and stopped. 

And all he had done was just to slide across the deck and 
roll against-a barrel. 

When he picked himself up, scratched his head and looked around, 
the truck was resting quietly on the edge of the platform ten feet 
away. 

That was all that there was to be seen. 

The boys had dusted and the station agent had gone te get his 
hash on toast. 

That rural member was a bit mad, but that was all the good it 
did him. 

There was nobody to vent his spite on, and not even a stray dog 
to kick, so as to get square somehow. 

“Gosh blame the hull durned bizness!” he muttered. “Haow in 
blazes did I get yer’? Whar the mischief be them tew boys, any- 
haow? Durned if I wouldn’t like tew tan their blamed hides fur 
’em.” : 

The tanning process did not take place, for a very good reasen. 

The boys did not come to the tannery, that’s why. 

Instead of that they went off to the hotel and had their break- 
fast like two little men. 

In the afternoon there was a big crowd in the tent, and the boys 
received a very large welcome. 

As soon as they came on they got a daisy send-off, whereas Krank 
had only been given an ordinary reception. 

“Here we are again, fellows,” said Rob. 
of us?” 

_ “We ain’t very old, but there’s nothing new nbotie us,” added 
Dick. 


“Say, boy,” said Rob, “can you tell me why——” 

“Chestnuts!” roared Dick. 

“How do you know it’s a chestnut? You haven’t heard it yet.” 

“No, but I know you, my boy.” 

“Maybe you ain’t so smart as you think you are.” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“You’re another, whatever it is.” 

“TI didn’t call you anything.” 

“Go there yourself.” 

“Go where?” 

“T don’t know, do you?” 

“T believe you are tight.” 

“Well, I do feel kind 0’ loose.” 

“Why don’t you answer my question?” 

“What was it?” 

“Why is a man in the top of a tree like a woman sawing woed 
down cellar?” 

“You didn’t ask me that before.” 

“Well, I was going to.” 

“That’s no kind of a question, anyhow.” 

“What’s the reason it isn’t?” 

“Why, a woman can’t saw wood.” 


“What do you think 


. 


“Why not?” 

“Because you've got to say nothing when you saw wood, and 
@ woman can’t do that.” ) 

“Well, we'll say that she can. What is the resemblance?” 

“The man is at the top of a tree?” 

“Why doesn’t he get down?” : 

“There are no geese up there to get the down from.” 

“Why is he like a woman down cellar sawing wood?” 

“That’s it.” 

“Is the saw sharp 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Why, if he can’t come down till the woman saws enough wood 
to get breakfast with he'll starve to death, that’s all.” 

“Wrell, that’s not it.” 

“I ean tell the difference.” 

“What is it?” 

“The man sees and the woman saws.” 

“Oh, you can’t see-saw about the question like that. 
you answer it?” 

“Why is a man at the top of a tree like a woman down cellar 
sawing wood?” 

“That’s the question.” 
_ “Well, what’s the answer?” 

“They can’t either of them ask the other what the score is.” 

“You're out, young fellow, and that'll cost you twenty-five dol- 
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Why don’t 


lars.” 
“Are you the umpire?” ; 
“Yes, my boy. I’m everything, umpire, captain, pitcher, first 
base——” . 
° “You're a pitcher, are you?” 


“Ah, that accounts for your being full so often.” 

“Well, can you tell me the difference between a cask of molasses 
and an old maid?” 

“They both wear hoops, don’t they?” 

“Well, what’s the difference?” 

“Well, molasses is molasses, but old maids are no mo’ lasses.” 

“That will do for you. You can give us a song after that.” 

The band struck up a lively air, and this is the song that went 
with it: 
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“Do you ever go off with the boys of a night, 
And come rolling home, feeling awfully tight, 
And whatevér you do you don’t do it right? 

Yeu get up in the morning and look like a fright, 
And with each man you meet you want to fight, 
And knock the policemen clean out of sight, 
Have you been there? 
Well, don’t go. 


a Awe 


“Have you ever been caught in the grip of the law, 
Where the judges and lawyers all give you jaw, 
In your case, though good, they’ll find some big flaw, 
And score you and bore you till you’re quite raw, 
And want to go home to your mother-in-law, 

For court’s the worst place a man ever saw? 
Have you been there? 
Well, don’t go. 
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“Have you ever tried to umpire a game 
Of baseball? I'd like to say of the same 
That if you prefer to have Mud for your name, 
And go home at night all sore and lame. , 
From the crowds on the grounds, oh, my! what a shame, 
Who have knocked you about, and no one to blame— 
Have you tried it? 
Well, don’t do it.” 


KRANK, THE CLOWN, 
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That took with the audience, and then the boys. 
funny baseball business to keep them quiet. ane 
They were well liked, were our two boys, for they always caught 
on to what was going and gave the people the best they could find, 
Krank was getting worse than ever, in the way of trying to hurt 
the boys, and there was scarcely anything too mean for him to 


say or do against them. 


had to do some 


Winter was very tired of hearing his constant complaints, and 
Summer was beginning to hear more of them, which made him 
tired also, and as for Rosino, Miss Pink, Floralie and the snake 
man, he gave them all the earache. | 

Hunks always ran when he saw Krank coming, Jimmy Pardon 
couldn’t stand the sight of him, and it was about the same with the 
rest of the gang. 3 


The celebrated Pete Short had no one but himself to blame for 
this condition of affairs, for he made himself so disagreeable that 
no one wanted to have anything to do with him. 

And all the time the old fraud seemed to think that he was a 
poor persecuted innocent, and that everybody was down upon him, 
especially the boys. 

The latter had given up playing larks on him, even when he de- 
served it most, he was so cranky, but Krank seemed to get into hot 
water just the same. : 


He was one of those fellows who always find trouble if ‘there is 
any hanging about, and he often got in a box of his own accord, 
and without any one trying to work a snap on him. 

Well, he was not an agreeable customer to have dealings with, 
and the boys let him alone, but he got into difficulties, notwith- 
standing. iy 


I’ll tell you more about that when I get -to it, but just now 
I want to tell you what the boys did with the Great Rosino. 
Rosy had not been cured of his mashing propensities, in spite ef 
the many snaps the boys had played upon him, and he was as ready 
as ever to snap at a snap without knowing it was one. d 

The giddy masher had been putting on a good many airs, winking 
at the girls and all that, for some time, till the two boys con- 
cluded to break him off the habit if possible. 

At one town which the show took in on its march across the 
country, our boys were acquainted with a couple of young fellows 
as jolly and as full of fun as themselves. 

These young gentlemen, whose names were Tom and Harry 
Racketts, were very glad to see our boys, and the subject of con- 
versation soon turned upon larks and snaps and all that sort of 
thing. ; 

Then Rob thought of Rosy and told of some of the gags that 
had been worked off on him. 

“By George, I’d like to soak him!” cried Tom. “JT would, in- 
deed.” 

“Al right,” replied Dick. “You get up a good snap on the old: 
masher and we'll help you carry it out.” ; 

“Has he ever serenaded anybody?” asked Harry. “Meet me by 
moonlight alone, oh, fly with me, my love, and that sort of busi- 
| ness, you know.” © 


“Wait till-I touch my guitar, soft moonlight twanging strings, 
light in the window, cold in the head, two o’clock in the morning, 
girl gone to bed and all that,” added Tom. Has he ever done that?” 

“JT don’t think he has,” laughed Rob, “though the fake is a trifle 
mossy. We never worked it on him.” 

“I suppose you will have the usual wind up?” remarked Dick. 
“Chuck a barrel of water over him, throw bootjacks, piano stools 
and such down on his head?” 


“Or you might invite him in and introduce him to your sisters,” 
suggested Rob. “That would be quite new, my boy.” 

_“Don’t disarrange your toilet, young fellow,” said Tom, “We 
country fellows can sometimes get up a snap as well as you city 
ducks. Now, what I propose is just this.” - 

Then Master Tom leaned over and whispered someth 
ear which caused that young gentleman to smile. 


ing in Rob's : 
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i “That's not so bad,” he remarked, i ‘and we can all work to- After that they cogceraentds shot into the house, léaving Rosy on 
gether. 4 Leste enti | : the street. 

“Let me have some of it,” said Dick ; “am I to be left out on Well, he was now fully loaded and ready to burst with de- 
this racket?” votion at any moment. 


“Not a bit of it,” said Rob, and he communicated fae great se- 
cret to his side partner and fellow conspirator. 

“That will do,” remarked Dick, with a satisfied smile. 
are no caterpillars on that snap.” 

“All right then,” said Harry. “We'll work the snap this even- 
ing. oF) 
 “Wnough said, my boy.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Bill Rose noticed two ladies in one of the 
reserved boxes who paid him the most marked attention. 

They applauded his every action, threw him bouquets and 


“There 


_ seemed very much gone on him. 


He had never had quite so much. notice given to him, and 
he was highly flattered and delighted by it. 

In the evening the ladies were there again, and were more 
demonstrative than in the afternoon. 

Rosy was just clean struck all of a heap, and he nearly fell off 
his horse with delight. 


- If he had known that those girls were not girls at all, but only 
two jolly boys he would not have felt so giddy. 

Tom and Harry were young and fresh in looks, and with the 
aid of their sisters’ toggery, made two very nice-looking girls. 

Rosy was not the only one who was taken in by them, either, for 
Winter declared that they were smiling at him and not at the 
Great Rosino, and was inclined to be quite jealous over the 
affair. 

However, Rose knew that he was the favored one, and the hairs 
of his blonde wig stood on ends with delight as he hurriedly dressed 
and hustled around to the front entrance so as to catch a glimpse 
ef his admirers as they came out. 

Rob and Dick had posted the boys, for they were Corer ahead 
of Rose, and knew what he was about. 

The star equestrian did not see his two mashes, however, and 
when everybody had gone away he turned sadly toward home. 

Suddenly, as he was walking moodily along, his hands behind his 
back and his hat over his eyes, two girls turned into the street 


- just ahead of him. 


“T think he’s just too splendid for anything,” said one, “and it’s 
too mean we did not see him when he came out.” 

“Yes, so it is,” said the other girl, “for I was dying to see him. 
I wonder if he is as handsome out of the ring as he is in it?” 

“Of course he is. Oh, he’s just too elegant. I could just love a 
man like that.” 

“So could I; just simply adore him.” 

Bill Rose did not have to be told that the ladies in front of him 
were the two who were so dead struck on him or that he was the 
subject of their conversation. 

He did not intimate that he was within hearing, but followed 
close behind, taking in taffy as a Neapolitan takes in macaroni, 
in a steady stream, with never a pause for breath. 

The young ladies were Harry and Tom Racketts, of course, and 
they meant to fill Rosy up to the muzzle with taffy before they got 
through with him. 

They talked about his riding, his beauty, his grace, his lovely 
hair, his melting eyes, and his dashing ways, until Rosino ought to 


have been sick of the whole business. 


pens 


He was not, however, and, if anything, wanted more of the same 
kind. 

Finally, Tom said, with a giggle and a sigh: 

“Oh, dear, he, he, that’s just the sort of man I’d like to have 
serenade me, stand under the window and play the bandoline.” 

“You mean the mandolin, you silly thing,” giggled Harry. 
“Wouldn’t it be sweet? Oh, I should awfully love to hear his sweet 


‘voice under the window, I should really expire.” 
Then the two young fellows enlarged this idea till Rosy was full 
of it. 


He took good notice of the house, got its bearing well fixed in his 
mind and then hurried back to the hotel. 

He had a fixed purpose in his mind and ee could chanel 
it. 

Iie was going to serenade those girls er perish in the attempt. 

He could not sing just a little bit, but he could play the cornet 
and that would do almost as well. 

He had no instrument of his own, but he could borrow ene from 
Signor Pardono, and that’s why he hurried back to the hotel so 
fast. ; 

When he went in he saw the boys standing in the office smoking, 
and he said to them: 

“You never would guess my good luck, young fellows.” 

“What’s that?” asked Rob. 

“I’ve got two girls on the string, just dead stuck on me, too! 
Don’t you wish you were me?” 

“We couldn’t both be you,” said Dick, 
twins.” 


“seeing that you are not 


“Ha, ha, yes, very good, tra-la,” and away went Rosy te find the 
leader of the band. 

The latter was not to be found, but his room was open and Rose 
collared a horn which he found lying on the table and skipped away 
with it under his arm. 

You bet it did not take him long to find the house where the two 
girls lived. 

He knew that too well to miss it, and he could have found it with 
his eyes shut. 

He was in such a hurry, however, that he never noticed one very 
important fact. 

He was followed, ha, ha! he was tracked! 

Rob and Dick went with him, but he did not know it. 

When he reached the house he paused in an ecstasy of de- 
light. 

De light in de window was de cause of delight. 

There it was, shining like a star just above his head, and his 
heart went thumpety-thump when he saw it. 

Talk of love’s young dream and all that sort of thing! 

Rubbish! 


Love’s middle-aged dream knocked it silly. 

Love’s young dream could not hold a candle to the red hot 
Vesuvian flame which burned beneath the throbbing chest-pro- 
teetor of that giddy old masher, the Great Rosino. 

He could see fairy forms flitting to and fro upon the window 
curtain, and readily prceee that his sweethearts were on the other 
side. 

Then he teok up his horn and began to play. 

He had not picked out the sweetest-toned instrument in the 
world, for this one seemed to have taken a bad cold. 

However, he swelled up his lungs, puffed out his cheeks and 
started in upon: “Come Where my Love Lies Dreaming.” 

He had played but two or three measures, when another horn was 
heard, 


This was a bass affair, and it played: 
Window.” 

Rosino was a bit surprised, but he went on nevertheless. 

It was nip and tuck between the bass and tenor to see which 
would win. , 

Rosy might have done so, but for the appearance on the scene 
of a new rival. 


This was in the shape of a very high treble horn, which new came 


in with “Johnny, Get Your Gun,” and played it most persistently 
out of time and tune. 


“Get Away From That 


The star equestrian could not see these rival musicians, but — 


he could not help hearing them. 
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He was not going to be beaten by them, however, and he played 
louder than ever. : 

These men were his rivals, of course, but ha would win in spite 
of them. 

Well, talk of music having charms to soothe the savage, after 
that. 

Why, if a savage had heard that awful racket, he would have 
gone on the warpath at once, and wiped out in blood the rut 
sion made by that frightful discord. 

Three different tunes, all in a different key, and all at the same 
time. 

It was enough to make the angels weep. 

Talk about your Wagnerian harmonies after that, if you dare! 

It was just simply grand—as a rest disturber and ire-raiser. 

Rosy was not to be driven from the field, however, and he went 
on to the second verse of his smart ballad. 

Bass, tenor and treble all more or less out of tune, and all on a 
different tack! You can easily imagine that the cats in that neigh- 
borheed were indignant at being thus superseded in the matter of 
making a racket. 

It was worse than having brickbats and bootjacks thrown at 
them. 


Their reputation as sweet singers would be gone after that, and 
that was something they could not endure. 


Well, the racket was kept up for four or five minutes, and : 


then it suddenly stopped. 

The soprano and basso retired, and Rosy suddenly found. out that 
he had the field to himself. 

He was flushed with triumph, and just meant to outdo all his 
previous efforts. 

He switched off onto “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and had just got 
to where the horn of the hunter was heard on the hill, when there 
came an interruption. 

It eame in the shape of four stuffed clubs. 

The clubs were accompanied by as many boys. 

Whack! 

Biff! 

Smack! 

Bang! 

Rosy got it on all sides at once, and no partiality was shown to 
any ene spot. 

His hat was banged over his eyes, his horn was sent flying, and 
down he sat on the cold, cold stones, feeling as though life would 
never more have any joys for him. 


THE CLOWN. 


fun, and just here was where Krank ran his head against a snap 
of no one’s making but his own. 

To get over his increasing jealousy the famous white faces 
Momus had frequent recourse to the whisky bottle, and he was quite 
often fuller than comfort allowed. 

One day, after fuming over his fancied wrongs, he got full of 
firewater, while still in his paint and ring dress, and uate for- 
getting all this, left the tent. 

He soon struck the town, and of course produced a ‘reat sensa- 
tion. 

Men and boys crowded around, and began to applaud ni 

“I’m th’ great Pete Short, th’ bes’ clown in th’ ring,” he an- 
nounced. 

“So you are!” yelled the mob. 

“All I wan’ is m’ rights,” muttered Krank. “The bes’ fellers in — 
the business don’ get ’em these days. We're a trampled en race, 
we are, an’ we don’ get our rice.” 

“He was getting rather maudlin, was Mr. Pete Short. 

“Speech!” yelled the crowd. 

On the other side of the street Krank saw a barrel ae on 
the walk all by its lones. 

That would make an elegant platform from which te address 
the gang. fetes 

“Speech!” cried the crowd again. 

he famous Pete Short waddled across the street, and was as- 
sisted to the head of the barrel by one or two jokers in the crowd. 

Then he began to make his speech, while all hands steed spell- 
pound, waiting for something startling. vs 

They got it sooner than they expected. 

Why, oh, why, did Krank mount upon that lonely barrel? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Krank was addressing a GS crowd of men and boys fre om 
a barrel which stood on the walk. 

He was full of something besides water, was that cranky clown, 
and felt his wrongs more deeply than usual. 

So full was he that he had forgotten to take off his ring costume 
and to remove the white paint from his face, and had gone out into 
the street just as he was. 

The crowd had got onto him, and he, mistaking their jeers for 


! adulation, had begun to talk to them and tell them who ke was. 


Worse than that, his hat and lovely. curls were suddenly sent | Then they had called for a speech, and the old fool had complied 


kiting, and down came a bucket of water all over him. 
That water business was not arranged by the boys. 


with the modest request. 
A flour barrel was standing on the walk, and jctenk was Kelped 


The irate parent of Harry and Tom, hearing the infernal racket, | .,,, top of it, when he was in full sight of the assemblage. 


had supplied that part of the programme. without consulting the 
other performers. 

Harry and Tom got a dose of it as well as Rosy, but they did 

not kick. 

They did dust out of that, however, and Rob and Dick went off 
chuckling, for they bad not got a drop. 

Mr. Bill Rose lost no time in getting out of that unfriendly 
neighborhood. 

He had had all the serenading he wanted, and the light in the 
window was out besides. 

It took him less time to get back to the. hote] than it had to 
reack the scene of his discomfiture, and when he got there he felt 
like asking some donkey to kick his brains out. 

He ceuld not blame the boys, for he had not told them about the 
serenade, and the only explanation was that the two other fellows 
happened to choose the same night that he had for his serenade, 
and fearing that he would win the day they had set upon him and 
drives him from the field. 

He had to leave it that way, and for a time thought no more 
of mashing or of making conquests. 

The show kept on its travels and the boys looked out for more 
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He did not remain there very long, however. 

I will tell you all about that barrel when I feel like it. , 

At any rate, there was the celebrated Pete. Short, the famous 
white-faced Momus and unrivaled Shakespearian jester, haranguing 
the crowd. 

This was composed mostly of boys, with a sprinkling ef men and 
a few women, all wanting to hear what the old crank was soine 
to say. 


“I say we p’rfesh’nal people are er down- trodden race,” con- th 


tinued Krank. “Look a’ me, f’instansh, ze great Pete Short, fun- 
niesh clown in er ring, wha’ do I mounter? Nushin’, an’ zhat’s wha’ 
I’m kickin’ ’bout. 
“Only shat I’m trampled on an’ ain’ got m’ r’ice, zere wouldn’ 
be a man ’fore she public more pop’lar shan ms but I ain’ so my’ 
vice an’.1’m trampled on, shat’s wha’ [ am.” 

“You ain’t no good!” sang out a boy. 

“Take a tumble!” yelled another. 

“The Rinaldos beat you all holler!” 

his was the opinion of another youth in the crowd. 

Krank did not like that sort of talk for a cent. yAnienty vena 

“Yesh, I am good,” he nynlagi. “she besh in she pevfesh to Ah 


lay. Shem boysh ain’ no good, an’ shat’s wha’ makesh me mad, 


te t ” 
“You can’t eee anyhow, 
“Take a drop, old man.” 
“You’re no good.” 
fos eat: down.” 
“Rats ths 
Krank was rattled. ian 
He was likewise very mad. | : 
He felt more trodden on than ever. 
ve _. “Won’ sit down,” he growled. “Won’ do it, I tell yer—won’t do 
we itl? . 
Then, to emphasize his remarks, he brought down his foot quite 
solid on the head of that barrel. 
Here’s where I feel like telling you all about that barrel. 
a Most barrels have two heads, but this only had one. 
i The other had been knocked out. 
The barrel stood, good head up, over a coal hole. 
The hole was open, and the barrel was put there to keep people 
from walking down the hole. 
: A man had been putting in coal, but ve was not doing it now. 
The men of leisure at the yard were taking their time about 
* ‘sending the next ton, and the heaver was taking his beer at a 
neighboring studio while waiting for it to arrive. 
i Well! 
That barrel had already seen active service.» 
It was about ready to go on the retired list, in fact. 
That stamp of Krank’s settled hd hash, 
Bang! 
Smash ! 
Tableau! 
Now you see me and now you don’t. 
Away went the head all to smash. 
Down went Krank, right through the barrel. 
The crowd parted, the barrel rolled away, and a hole in the walk 
was disclosed. 
Three or four boys ran up and looked down. 
“The celebrated Pete Short had disappeared. 
He had done the vanishing act to perfection that time. 
Clean out of sight he went and only the flavor of his two-dollar 
breath was left behind. | 
: The men laughed, the boys yelled, and the women wanted to faint, 
- but could not find any good places and so they ran away. 


Sit oni !” howled ne 
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- That was the first that many of the crowd knew of that coal hole 


being open. 
- Krank found it out soon enough. 
When he took a drop, of about ten feet and landed on a pile of 
Mi coal he had some little idea what had happened. 
He landed sitting down, and then he slid to the bottom. 
— You can imagine the dust he kicked up. 
The boys, seeing, nothing of him down below, went away, and 
ache came the wagon with the next ton of coal on it. 
The driver jumped off, pulled out the tailboard and sent the black 
diamonds rattling over the walk and down the hole. i 
It was lucky for Krank that this had not happened a minute or 
two sooner. 
As it was he was none too tae away. 
He was covered with coal dust, but none of the lumps hevsnnnatt 
to hit him. 
-' The thing sobered him up a little, though he was still far from 
being quite straight. 
At any rate he realized that he was down a cellar cain here: 
although he had not a very clear idea of how he got there, 
A lot more coal came tumbling down, bringing plenty of dust with 
it, and that made him dust out of that. 
ss “Wow’'d I get down here?” he muttered, walking away from the 
‘ neighborhood of the hole. 
x eee next thing he knew he went sprawling over a pile of ome Y 
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“Don’ you do that again, young feller,” he muttered. “I’m a 


ut I ain’ goin’ to shtand it, no, shir, no, shir, ain’ goin’ ter shtand | down-trodden clash, but I won’t shtand zhat.” 


Then he picked himself up and walked along until he suddenly 
fetched up against a wall. 

“Scuse me, sir, didn’ know you wash comin’ jish way,” the 
famous jester remarked. “Hope I didn’ hurt you none.” 

Then Mr. Pete Short made his way alongside the wall until he 
brought up against a flight of steps and sat down. 

This time it had dawned upon him what was the matter, and he 
did not demand an apology of the steps for knocking him dewn. 

“Guesh I better go upshtairs,” he remarked, as he arese and 
waddled toward the steps. 

He got to the top after slipping down half way ec acat times, and 
then he started to find his way out. . 

The servant girl came out of the kitchen just then with a pail of 
water in her hand, which she was taking to the man outside. 

When she saw that terrible looking object in the hall she nearly 
had a fit. 


She gave one howl, let fly the bucket of water and rushed out- 
side yelling for the police and every one else. 

No wonder she was terrified at the sight of Krank. 

He was black from head to foot, with here and there a white 
spot on his head and-face, and looking cross enough to throw a 
train off the track. 

“Wha’s matter wish zhat girl?” he muttered, as he followed at a 
slower pace. 

When he reached the street the coal heaver was just coming to 
investigate affairs. 

He and Krank collided, and both sat down. 

The famous jester was dripping wet and rather more sober than 
when he went down cellar and he did not like that sort of thing. 

The more sober he became the crosser he got, for them he was 
getting back to his natural condition. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he growled. 
where you’re going, you clumsy fool?” 

Oh, he was in a nice temper, he was! 

“Who are you, anyhow, and how did you get here?” asked the 
shoveler of coal. 

“None o’ your business!” snarled Krank, getting up. 

The servant girl saw him as he came out the door, and she gave 
another howl! of terror. 

That bucket of water had washed off.some of the dust and dirt, 
to be sure, but he was still a fine sight to look at. 

Out came the coal heaver, thinking that the girl was getting 
hurt. 

He and she rao together that time, and there was more sputter- 
ing, while Krank went on his way unmolested. 

This was not for long, however. 

The famous white-faced Momus had not yet begun to realize that 
he had on his clown suit, and he was walking along quietly just as 
though everything was the same as usual. 

The street boys soon found out the difference, however. 

It beats all how youngsters will collect when anything is going 
on, . 

There may not be a kid in sight, and in ten seconds the weeds will 
be full of them. 

That’s how it happened in this case. 

Before Krank knew what was going on, he was surrounded by a 
howling mob of kids, big and little, male and female, clean and 
dirty, ragged and well dressed, and all sorts. 

They caught hold‘of his baggy trousers; they yanked his arms 
nearly out of joint; they stepped on his toes, and, in fact, they 
walked over him. 

‘They threw various missiles at him; they punched him in the 
ribs; they nearly tore his clothes off him, and all the time they 
howled like so many demons. 

Then the celebrated Pete Short first tumbled to the fact that he 
was still in his circus get-up and not in street rig, 

He saw a solitary policeman in the distance, and chucking the 


“Can’t you see 
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yeungsters aside with no gentle hand, he made a break for 
ehelter. 3 a 
After him came the kids, big and little, all howling like mad. 
It was ten times worse than an insane asylum broke loose. 
Krank was pretty well aware of the state of affairs now, and he 
. fest no time in getting away from that mob of brats. 
After him they chased, however, yelling and laughing and rais- 
ing the deuce and all of a row. 


The clown knocked down three or four old women, stepped on the 
toes ef half a dozen old men, kicked three dogs, upset an apple- 
stand, collided with a lamp-post and finally ran slap-dash into the 
arms of the solitary policeman. : 

The latter quickly collared him. gave him a bang in the back with 
his club, and said: 

“Come along you, and don’t make a fuss, or I'll club your ears 
of!” 

“Save me! Save me!” cried Krank. 

“Oh, yes, you’ll be safe enough when I get you to the jug, ” said 
the copper. “There won’t nothing touch you for the next six’ 
months.” si 

Then that policeman lugged Krank off, the mob of juveniles fol- 
lowing. 

The old duffer would have been locked up, sure enough, if Sum- 
mer had not happened along just at that time. 

He did not care anything about Krank, but he did not want one 
of his performers locked up, as that might hurt his show. 

“What are you doing with this man?” he said to the cop. 

*Yaking him to the station, of course. Drunk and disorderly, 
‘that’s what’s the matter with him.” | 

“] think you must have made a mistake, ” said Summer, look- 
dng around for a hack or carriage of some kind. “This man is my 
gdvertising agent and is all right.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” muttered the copper. 

Summer gave him a handful of complimentaries, called to a fel- 
low with a livery hack, who happened to come in sight, hustled 
Krank inside, and was driven off. a 

“You've been getting on your ear again, have you?” he said to the 
clown, as they rattled off. “Well, I won't stand any more of this 
sert of business, and the next time you do it you'll get fired. out. 
Understand?” 

The clown tried to mumble out something about being sick and 
taking something for his stomach, but the circus owner eut him 
sbort with: 

“That'll do for you. I know all about that. 
tell you, and the next time it happens you get bounced.” : 

When they reached the hotel, Krank was quickly hustled out of 
gight and sent up to his room, where he went to bed and stayed 
there all night. 

The boys took his place, and made lots of fun for the big crowd 
in the tent. 

“Ah, there, how did you get there?” shouted Rob, as he came 
tumbling in, followed by Dick, who jumped on his shoulders, and 
turned a flip-flap from that elevated position. 

“Oh, we always get there, * vemarked Dick. 
fellers. How de do, girls?” 

“Never mind the girls, young feller.” said Rob. “I wamt to ask 
you a question.” 

“Go ou and ask it.” . 

“What's the difference between 4 mule and a postage stamp?” 

“ Ah, go on, that won't do.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s out of date.” 

“Well, I guess not.” 

“Well, I guess yes. George Washington licked Peter the Great 
for getting off that gag.” 

“Get out, Petey came a long way ahead of Georgy.” 

“No, he didn’t, George came first.” 

“Ab, go on.” 


I won’t have it, I 


“Good evening, 


” 
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Washington was first in everything.” 
“Well, that ain’t answering my question.” Rat craets kit a 
“That's an old one. I know all about licking with a stick and 

sticking with a lick.” A , i 
“You don’t know as much as you think you do, then.” 

“Why not?” eer 

“That ain’t the answer.” 

“No?” 

“Nixey.” 

“What is the difference?” Laekig it 

“Between a mule and a stamp? You don’t know that?” 

“ No. ” 

“T’ll tell you.” 

“Proceed.” 

“Well, sir, the difference is this.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Shut up. One mule at a time, please.” ~ 

“Go on with your chin music.” 

“Well, sir, the difference is that you can make a stamp go on 
by licking it, but no amount of licking will make a mule go on if 
he doesn’t want to.” | ats 

“You seem to speak from experience. va 

“Yes, I’ve often noticed your habits.” 

“Do you mean to call me a mule?” 


hi 
ee 


~ “Well, I don’t mean to hurt the other mule’s feelings or I would.” 


“I'll sing you something after that.” 
“Go ahead, but I won’t do it again.” 


Then Master Rob got off the following pathetic ditty to slow - 


music: 


_ “I£ you’ve got any job that’s got to be done, 
Do it yourself. | 
If it’s regular business, or something for fun, 
Do it yourself. | 
Don’t trust to another to see it put through, 
No matter how much he will say he can do; 
So if you don’t want to get into a stew, 
Do it yourself. 


“Tf you want to make love toa beautiful maid, 
Do it yourself, 
If you want your fine qualities put on parade, 
Do it yourself. 
Don’t trust to another to court and to woo, 
_ For he’ll get her himself, so sure as you do, 
And when they are married you'll feel very blue, 
So do it yourself. 


“If you're on for a row with some troublesome neighbor, 
Do it yourself. . oy 
And don’t give to another the unpleasant labor, pang tt 
Do it yourself. aif 
Don’t shirk any duty that comes to your hand, 
Nor let others work while you idly stand, ; 
But if you’ve got nothing to do, understand, 
Do it yourself. 


“If you want to make money and lay up your pile,. 
Do it yourself. , 
For then you will wear a broad, happy smile, 
Do it yourself. | 
Don’t trust all to your brokers and lawyers and clerks, 
- But see for yourself just how the thing works; 
So to see things go right and that nobody shirks, 
Do it yourself.” 


“That’s very good,” said Dick. “Can’t you sing us fourteen more 
verses of that.” . 
“Do it yourself,” sang Rob. 
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“Yes, he did, Don't your history book tell you that George 
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Fi 


out in public on the stage. 


Dick then sang something and then the two did a lot of funny 


_ business alone, with Winter-and with the different performers as] 
they came on. , 


Krank was not missed, and when he got up the next morning 
with the remains of a large head still upon him, he was as cross as 
a bear with a sick cub. | | 

He did not try any more funny business, however, for Summer 
had spoken very plainly, and Krank knew that he was a man of his 


_ Summer did not want to fire anybody before the end of the 
season of course, but when a man carried on the way Krank did, 


something had to be done for his protection. 


_ However, Krank was no fool, if he was a crank, and for a time 
he behaved himself, well knowing the consequences of doing other- 
wise. 

In one of the towns which the circus visited in the course of a 
week or so from this time, the boys struck something rich. 

He was a long, lean, lanky, overgrown coon of fourteen or fifteen, 
who was dead stuck on the circus. 

His one, only and lasting ambition was to join a show and act 


the whole sum and substance of his hopes. 
His mother washed for the show people-who came to town, and 


He thought of it by day, he dreamed of it by night, and it was 


the boy thought that there was nothing like a professional gentle- 


man. 


He did not object to nigger minstrels, and he rather liked thea- 


trical people, but the very best of all in his watery eyes were the 


de show de minnit I seed yo’. 


circus folks. 

- He always contrived to get a ticket and he never missed a per- 
formance. : 

If there had been circuses in that town every day the year 
around, I believe you\would have found that coon present every 
bane. | 

When the boys hopped off the train at that station with their little 
grips in their hands, this young coon waltzed up to them with a 
smile on his mahogany mug and asked: 

“Tote yer baggage, ge’men? Yo’ b’longs to de show, I reckon?” 

“Hello, when did this thing get loose?” said Rob to Dick. 

“I don’t own it,” laughed Dick. “It spoke to you first, and you 
must know all about it.” 

“It doesn’t belong to me,” said Rob. 

“Guess it must have been left here at the last freshet.” 

‘Then those two clever youths started for the hotel. 

_The coon kept close beside them, and made such remarks as 
these : 

“Tote yo’ grip, sah? Do it fo’ ten cents. Knowed yo’ b’long to 
Yo’ can’t fin’ dat hotel if I don’t 
show yo’, ge’men.” 

The boys walked right on, however, keeping up a conversation 


with themselves as though there was no one else around. 


“Whatever became of that last nigger that carried our grips?” 

“Don’t you remember? He was blown up.” 

“Oh, yes, but how about the one before that?” 

“Well, the lion got out of mine, and made a breakfast of him.” 
“Oh, yes, but that long, lanky nig that had grown too fast— 
do you remember what became of him?” 

“The snake got out and chewed him all into jelly.” 

“And yet we always seem to find another coon to be blown up or 
chawed up, or something.” ‘ 

“Guess the animals in these grips must be fond of nigs?” 
- “So it would seem.” it 

When the boys walked up the front steps of the hotel, which was 


_ close at hand, a voice said beside them: 


“Don’ yo’ wan’ yo’ grips toted upstaihs, ge’men? rH do it fo’ 


nuffin’ ” 


It was that same coon who made this remark. 
You could not scare him off with any such fairy stories. 
The boys had even a greater fascination for him after that. 
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“Hello, coon, you here yet?” asked Rob. . 

“Yes’r; shell I tote yer grip up fo’ yer?” 

“Wow much do you want?” 

“Don’ wan’ nuffin’, sah, but ef yo’ got any washin’ yo’ wan” 
‘tended ter, my ole woman she do dat de hes’ ob anybody in de 
place.” 

“Oh, she does, eh?” 

“Yas’r, an’ ef yo’ wan’ a boy fo’ ter do anyfing, yo’ kia allus 
*pend on me, sah.” ‘ 

“We always do our own work. It comes cheaper,” said Rob. 

“We don’t get any money for traveling with this circus, yor 
know. We only do it for fun.” 

Then they went in, taking their grips with them. 

That coon was not to be shaken, however. 

He followed*them to their rooms, and remarked, as soon as they 
sat down: 

“Yo” bettah lemme shine dem boots ob youahs, ge’men. 
drefful dusty, dey am.” s. 

“If you don’t get out of here I’ll throw you out the window,” 
said Dick. 

The coon only grinned and said to Rob: 

“Yo’ bettah not trus’ any ob dem town boys wif yo’ baggage, 
sah. Dey am de bigges’ tiefs yo’ eber see. Yo’ jes leab eve’yting 
ter me, sah, an’ yo’ll fin’ it all right.” 

“If you don’t get out of here, I’ll tell the boss not to give you a 
ticket.” 

The coon melted away, but that was not the last the boys saw 
of him. 

When they went down below there he was on the front stoop, - 
laying for them. ; 

“Don’ yo’ wan’ yo’ t’ings tooken ober to de tent dis mo’nin’, ge’-- 
men?” he asked. 

He seemed to have got stuck on Rob and Dick, for, though there 
were other performers about, he never looked at them. 

“Come on, Dick, let’s take a stroll,” said Rob, and away they 
went, 

They tramped all over town and back again, and that persistent 
coon never left them. ; 

He did not say anything to them, but he stuck just behind them 


Dey am 


| all the same. 


They told all sorts of stories of boys being eaten by wild beasts, 
getting carried away in balloons and never coming back, being 
flattened out as flat as a sheet of paper by having elephants sleep 
on them and all that sort of thing. 

It would not have made any difference if they had gone on telling 
stories like that until midnight. 

That coon was charmed, and there was no getting rid of him 
as lopg as the show remained in town. 

When the boys went in to their dinner he disappeared, but when 


‘they came out again there he was as large as life. 


“Got any errands fo’ a boy ter do, ge’men?” he asked, as though 
he had never seen them before. : 

“No,” said Dick shortly. 

Then he and Rob sat and smoked till it was time to go to the 
tent and get ready for the afternoon performance. 

They did not see anything of that coon when they set out, but 
as they entered the dressing-room tent they heard some one say: 

“Bettah lemme fotch youse a bucket o’ water, ge’men. I knowa 
just whar ter get it.” 

It was that indefatigable coon once more. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” said Rob. 

“Chaw me up!” observed Dick. 

Then they both winked at each other. 

“Yes, go get some,” said Rob. 
~ Away went that coon like a flash. - r 

“We'll have some fun out of him,” said Rob. eee 2. 

“Bet your boots,” added Dick. ‘ 


You can assure yourself that if those boys said there 
As 
fun, there would be. . ould be 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Our twe jolly boys were in for a lark with that persistent young 
coon whe had pestered them so all the morning. 

He was dead stuck on the circus and with everybody connected 
with it, and he had followed the boys around ever since they had ar- 
kived in town, trying to get a job out of them. 

They had put him off on several occasions and had made him 
tramp all over town for nothing, supposing they would get rid of 
him. 

They had done nothing of the kind. 

He had turned up smiling when they entered their dressing- 
room, te get ready for the afternoon performance, and had pre- 
ferred a request that he might be allowed to fetch them a bucket of 
water or something. 


Then they had sent him on an errand and at the same time 
put their heads together to think-up a good racket upon him. 

It did not take them long to catch onto something, and that coon 
could not return in a hurry. 

“That’s it, come on,” said Rob, and off they both skipped. 

They went at once to the property room, the general storehouse 
for all sorts of rubbish used in the business. Here they procured 
two big masks, two voluminous cloaks, and two long sticks. 

You have no doubt all of you seen the funny fellows with big 
heads, whe grow taller by the second as they march around the 
ring, and twist their bodies into all sorts of impossible shapes? 

The heads are on long poles which a man carries, and raises or 
lowers as he pleases, his own body being concealed under the 
cloak. 

That was the sort of thing our two boys provided themselves 
with. ; 

Rob’s had a big swell head with a monstrous red nose, and eyes 
that rolled around as the thing moved. 

The mask that Dick earried was that of an imp of the lower 
world, and was as hideous as they generally make them. 

As a combination, the two just took the cake for ugliness. 

Hurrying back to the dressing-room, the boys got under the 
cloaks, and held the sticks in their hands. 

Presently in came that circus-struck coon, with a big bucket of 
water on one arm. 

He saw two strange-looking creatures in the room, and his eyes 
began to grow bigger every moment. 

Then the hobgoblins began to grow, and pretty fast at that. 

From three feet they soon reached six, and kept on growing. 

Then they reached eight feet, and began to twist about in all 
sorts of queer ways. 

The imp suddenly shot up to the roof and then began to reach 
over toward that coon in the most menacing fashion. 

That was too much for that nig, and he let out a terrible howl. 

He dropped that bucket of water, his wool losing all its kink, 
and put for the door. 

Of course the bucket fell right in his path, and he had to go and 
take a header clean over it. Down he went on all fours, while 
the water poured all over him. 

“De Lawd sabe me, de Lawd sabe me!” he gasped. “De ole 
debbil get me dis time fo’ shuah: 1? 

Meanwhile Rob and Dick had hustled out of their disguises and 
chucked them over the flap into the next room. 

“Come now, where’s that water?” said Rob. 

The young coon jumped up, cast a startled glance around the 
room and stammered: 

“Wh-where am he y-g-gone ter, boss?” 

“Who do yow mean?” 

“De debbil what-I see jes’ now.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“yY-yaas, I did, boss, two o’ dem.” 

“There have been no devils here.” 


_KRANK, THE CLOWN. — a 


bar’ls an’ leben foot high.” 


come a ee Rg a start a newspaper, anything in fact, except going 
with a circus.’ 


said Dick, “and I don’t know which is worse.’ 


understand it when Winter came along, Eee him by the collar 
and kicked him out of the place. bal 


around,” said the irate ringmaster, “but some people will never 
take a_hint.” a 


right enough. | 


and so am I.” 


“Take m’ oaf I see dem, boss, two big feileea wit heads as bie ay 
“Aha, you’ve got ’em, just like all the rest,” said Dick. 

“Got what, boss?” stammered the poor coon. x 

“The jims. All boys that join the circus get em.” 

“De Lawd sabe us!” gasped that poor coon. 

“Take my advice,” said Rob, “and go on the operatic stage, be- 


“If you do you’ go crazy, or become famous in six months, » & 


The young coon did not understand this sort of talk, but he did 


“I told that moke about sixteen times. that I did not want him 


“I guess we won’t see any more of our coon,” laughed Rob. 
“TI am not so sure ae that,” returned Dick, and he was 


When the boys made their appearance in the ine ane first per- 


son they saw was that young coon in a front Seat, taking in the 
show as large as life. 


“Good afternoon, boys,” said Rob. “You’re looking re to-day, 


“You can’t see - 


~ “How do you knew you are?” asked Winter. % 
yourself.” 
“No, and you’d feel very sorry if you could see yourself some- 
times.” 
” 


“What do you mean by that?” demanded the ringmaster, erack- 
ing his whip. 
You would have thought that he had taken a pound of meat out 


of that young fellow’s leg, by the way he jumped. 


“Ho, ho, you got it that time, young feller,” laughed Dick. 
Then he went dancing around and chuckling until a sudden erack 
of the whip fetched him up with a jerk. 

“Ow, I say, don’t do that,” he howled, with such a wry face that 
all hands howled. 4 
“H’m, you got struck by the hard Winter, too, didn’t eat” 
laughed Rob. “It don’t feel so funny when you catch it yourself, 

does it?” 


“You be blowed,” said Dick, and the crowd laughed again, that 
coon in the front row the loudest of any one. 7 | 
“T’ll give you a question,” said Rob., 

“First time I ever knew you to give anything.” 

“Well, I’ll give you a question.” ; 
“Didn’t cost you anything, did it?” g 
“Yes, sir, it did.” 
“How much? A Holland cent, five for twopence?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Not so much as that? Oh, my!” eis. 7 fl 
“Tt cost me a great effort of my mind, sir.” 

“Ho, ho! of course—he, he—of your—ha, ha—your what?” 

“Of my mind, sir.” 

“Where do you keep it?” : 

“Keep what, sir?” % 
“Your mind. I never thought you had one.” ae 

“Oh, yes, sir, I have a great mind.” 

“Who would ever suppose it? Well, you must never judge si 
appearances.” ; 

“Well, never mind about that, but answer my question.” 

“What is it?” 

“What is the difference between four o’clock in the one 
and a cat on the back fence?” 

“Summer or winter?” 

“What difference does that make?” Sa fickrtagaes ai 
“A big difference to the cat, if it’s cold weather.” = 4 
“Well, the weather has got notk.ng to do with it.” ; 
“Ah, talking about cats, how’s your sister?” tee a 


My sister is no cat, sir.” 
° She’s no kitten, I’ll bet. Why. oe must ig a “hundred,” Ms; 
“Take care, sir, I won’t stand that.” 
“Why, your sister was old when America was discevered.” 
“You're another.” 
“And I Say?” % 
“Well?” 
- “Why is a man’s sister the best girl in the world?” 
“She isn’t. It’s the other fellow’s sister.” 
“Well, what makes a coon turn white?” . 
“Peeling him. Give me something easier.” 
“What’s the thing next to your heart?” 
My left a nen 
Mic NG, BIT.” ; 2 
e. a “What then?” 
4 ‘ “Your shirt.” 
3  “H’'m, that’s old.” 
* “Yes, you ought to buy a new one, and have that one washed.” 
“Well, that is not answering my question.” 
“There ain’t any answer to it.” 
ee, there is.” 


“Well. here’s another.” 
“Let her shoot.” 
“Where should and where should not a policeman be found?” 
“On the beat.” 

“Quite right.” 

“Then you must be a policeman.” 


There was a howl at this, and then Dick sang something like 
this: Lf 


“T don’t know what this world of ours is coming to at all, 
Such strange things happen to us every day, 

For the little women always take men who are so tall, 
While the big men go just the other way. 

A man with lots of money gets a wife without a cent, 
And a homely woman gets a handsome feller, 

Another buys a house when ‘he cannot pay his rent, 
And a rich man will live down in a cellar. 


“The boys they say: ‘How do, old mar? when on the street they 
meet, 

While the old men say: ‘Aha, my boy, good-day !’ 

While the women kiss each other and swap compliments so sweet, 
And don’t mean a single word they say. 

You say: ‘I’m pleased to meet you,’ but you do not care a red, 
If you never meet the feller any more, 

Then you say: ‘Don’t go so soon,’ but you really long fer bed, 
And when he’s gone, how soon you bang the door! 


* Well, save it till a dry season. eay et” 
. “AN right.” 
_ “When is the best time to pick apples?” 
. “When the farmer isn’t at home.” 
_ “Right. Guess you’ve been there; and I say?” 

ees?” 
ee “When is the best time to pick melons?” 
“When the man is out?” 
Po Ne 
ee “Midnight?” 

“No.” 
“Tn the morning?” 
ee ING = 
“At noon?” 
hy. : “No.” ‘ - i es 
» “Well, then, when is the best time to pick melons?” 
eS “When they’re ripe, of course, you greeny. Any fool what to 
g Siew that.” 
oe “Well, you haven’t guessed mine yet.” 
“What was it?” 
ty -« What’s the difference between four o’clock in the afternoon and 
a cat om the back fence?” _ 
. “That’s a dizzy one; that is.’ 
_ “No, it’s a good one.” 
“You found that in a junk shop.” 
_ “No, it’s. brand new.” 
_ “What’s the answer?” 
_ “Four o’clock in the afternoon only comes once a day, but there’s 
3 Bias. a cat on the back fence.” 
“Well, that’s the worst,” remarked Dick, while the people in the 
j tent laughed with delight, the overgrown coon the loudest of any. 
“You ought to sing something,” said: Rob. 
5 And you ought to get clubbed.” 
@ “They’ve got a new club in our town.” 
—~ “You ought to have the first whack with it.” 
_ “No, T mean a social club. They call it the Select Few, and any 
= can join it.” 
ES “Why do they always call those things clubs?” 
- “Give it up,” 
_ “Because so many sticks get in, Next!” 
_ “Why don’t the women never raise clubs?” 
_ “They do sometimes, but brooms are more convenient.” » 
_“What’s the best club for policemen?” 
“One about six feet long.” 

_ “Ah go on, I mean a society.” 

_ “Coppers don’t go into society.” 

“Why not?” : 

“They'd find out too much if they did.” 


“Everything we see these days is only frand and cheat, 
From a woman’s hair to jewelry and gold; 
| The bloom ef youth is paint, golden locks are a deceit, 
And even reputation can be sold. 
The only thing that’s rea! is the angry glance you meet 
When you step to another near and say, 
When the sun is blistering hot and your shoes melt from your feet: 
‘Is it hot enough for you to-day? ” 


After that Dick whispered something to Rob, and the latter 
grinned, said a word or two to Winter, and skipped. 

The boys were going to work another ee on that seldom- fed 
coon in the front row. 


His boisterous laughter was becoming tiresome, and his slab- 
sided face began to be a nightmare. 

He was dead gone on the circus and thought the boys were 
fine, but he was a nuisance, sitting there so close. and the boys 

meant to roast him. 
: When Rob came back he brought the trick donkey with him. 

That animal had not been ‘doing anything for seme time, and 
was feeling first-class. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Rob, “I wish to introduce te your 
notice the celebrated Arabian mule, Jeremiah, the most decile ani- 
mal in the business.” 


Jeremiah certainly looked quiet enough, although he had a way 
of shutting one eye and lopping the — ear that looked 
rather wicked. 

“This gentle creature doesn’ t mind pistols, cannons, firecrackers, 
engine whistles, open parasols, red neckties, diamond pins, nor 
cigarettes, ladies and gentlemen.” 

“Step right up, somebody, and ride this docile creature around 
the ring. Here you are, Andrew Johnson, you’re just the man 
we want. You and this mule make a lovely match.” 

Some people never will learn from experience, no matter how 
{often they get it. 


That long-legged coon was one of that kind. 
When Rob invited him .to step up and try a ride on that mule’s 
back, he esteemed it the biggest kind of a compliment. 

Ife was tickled to death and forgot all about the roasting he had 
already received. 

Up he got. jumped over the railing, and stepped into the ring. 
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Jerry iooked innocent enough, and behaved the same until that 
nig got upon his back 
Then he started as though he meant to beat the record clean 
gut of sight. 
- He suddenly stopped short, however, threw up his hind legs and 
shot that coon clean over his head. 
It was lueky for that darky that he alighted on his head. ~ 
Even then he was a bit dazed, and it took him a minute or so 
to pull himself together, get up and look around. 
Jerry stood not far away looking as innocent as an old sheep. 
“What's the matter, Ben Franklin?” asked Dick. “What made 
you fall off?” 


“Reckon dat yer mule frowed nie off,” remarked the coon, 
bing his head. 

“Nonsense. He wouldn’t throw a baby off. You didn’t hold on. 
Try again.” . 

The coon did try again, and the more fool he. 

This time Jerry slid him off backwards. 

Even then he had not had “enough. 

Fle tock another chance in that mule, to the great delight of the 
crowd. 

That time Jerry rolled over on him ‘and held him fast. 

When the ring attendants lifted that mule up, a very much dis- 
gusted darky got up and limped out of the ring, while everybody 
howled. : 

He was escorted, not to his seat, but to the outside of the 
grounds, where the bosom of his pants was soled with one of the 
Big boots belonging to Hunks, the canvas man, and then he was 
told te go home. . 

The boys thought they had got rid of him, and had a good laugh 
ever the affair. 


They were never more mistaken in their lives. 

As they were leaving the hotel. for the grounds after supper, Up 
eame that coon, smiling like a Chinaman. 

“4m dey anyfing I kin do fo’ youse, ge’men?” he asked, placidly. 

“Great hambones!” 

“And little mackerels‘” 

“Ain’t you dead yet, Julius?” 

“Bfaven’t you got enough, for heaven’s sake?” 

“P’r’aps yo’ wan’ baggage took-to de station,” said the moke, 
ignoring these remarks. “Yo’ gib it ter me an’ I won’ let nobody 
touch it, boss, yo’ see if I does.” 

“No,” said Reb, “we don’t want nothing took to the station, 
and if you don’t clear out I'll kick you over the house.” 

“If he says so he’ll do it,” added Dick, “for he’s a bad man and 
kills niggers regularly.” . 

“Yah-yah! I neber see such funny fellahs as youse,”’ muttered 
the coou, dropping behind. “Yo’ jest beats all de cirkis clowns I 
eber see. I t’ink mebby I could be jest as funny as youse if 1 
wen’ inter de bizness fo’ free fo’ yea ie 

“Come on,” said Rob. “Til murder that coon if 
again.” 

Away went the boys, their black shadow following close behind 
antil they reached the grounds. 

Iiere Hunks gave him another booting, and Winter slashed him 
with a whip. but all to no purpose. 

The boys missed him for a time, but, when they were nearly 
dressed, in pops that coon, right into the room, and remarks: 

“Don’ yo’ wan’ me ter fotch yer a bucket ob water, boss?” 

Rob dove his hand into a pot of white face paint, took out a hunk 
of it and Jet it fly. 

It took that moke 


rub- 


IT look at him 


between the eyes and spread all over, changing 
his complexion from black to white in a jiffy. 

The coon did not know what struck him, but he dusted pretty 
sudden. ? 

He got confused, too, and instead of going into the place for 
epectators, suddenly bounded out into the ring. 

Krank was just telling one of his supposed to be funny stories, 
when that apparition burst upon the sight. | 


A darky with a white face was funnier than any of Pete Short’s a 
stories, and the spectators just yelled. 10 easements oe ee at 
Winter himself had to join in the hilarity, and the attendants 
and two or three performers, who looked in to see what all the 
fuss was about, did likewise. OO Eh 
Then that young moke. thinking that he must have done some- 
began to laugh as only a darky can laugh. 
and fairly howled, and that started 


thing awfully funny, 

Ue just shook with mirth, 
everybody off at once. 

That sort of thing did not suit the famous white face Momus — 
and Shakespearian jester a little bit. ; ; 

The crowd was not laughing at him at all, and, in fact, he 
seemed to be quite forgotten. te 

That would not do, and Mt. Pete Short was going to put a stop 
to it. ae 
He grabbed that moke by the collar and ran him out of the ring, 
kicking him at every step. . 

“Those confounded boys sent him 
they did,” he growled, when he had fired the coon, 
stand any more of it.” io 

Winter frowned at him and gave the leader of the band a signal 
to strike up the music, for Krank was talking loud enough to let 
everybody hear him. : 

“T don’t care!” he grumbled, as the music began, “it’s all a put- 
up job on me to drive me out of the business, and I ain’t going te 
stay with a man who permits such things to go on.” 

Then he left the ring while Winter called after him, as loudly as 
ne dared: ee ace 

“Come back here, you old fool, and go on with your act. You’re- 
enly making an ass of yourself.” 

Krank was mad and cranky, 
did not go back. 

Rosino was hastily summoned, and then Rob, who dressed by 
that time, came dancing in and made all hands laugh by his funny 
remarks. 


It made Krank mad to hear the applause which the boys got, for 
Dick soon appeared, but he was in a fit of the sulks just then, and 
he would not go on even to spite the boys. aici ; 

The young darky went home after that and got a clubbing from 
his old woman for trying to make himself look like those nasty 
white folks. iS 

The boys were not troubled with him again, and the show left 
town early the next morning, to go to another place some distance 
off. 

Krank still had his nasty spell on, and would not say a word to 
any of the company, growling at conductors, brakemen, hotel por- 
ters and everyone else who went near him.. 

When he reached the hotel he began to fill up on hard stuff, and 
was pretty well loaded by the time the show commenced. 

He dressed himself, took another horn and went into the ring. 

He was not too much pickled to get through his act, but he 
was pretty rocky all the same. ge 

Summer had not heard of Krank’s goings on the day before, but 
if this sort of thing continued, he would be sure to find it out. 

Winter kept the music going and hustled on the riders and other 
performers, so that Krank might not expose his condition to the 
crowd. ; 


Instead of seeing it that way, Pete Short said that Winter was 
trying to crowd him, to cut his act short, to run him out, and all 
that sort of business. . 

He growled at the ringmaster, declared that he would not have 
his songs cut, and seemed willing to make no end of fuss right there 
in the ring. 7 

Then Winter got his back up, started the music going louder 
than ever, and told Krank, right in his ear, that he would have to 
get out of that ring and behave himself or be bounced out. 

Krank subsided at that, and he presently went out and nobody 
outside of the performers knew that anything unpleasant had 
happened. ieee 


in here to bother me, I know 
“and I won't . 


and sore-headed, however, and he 
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ae was more adhe. ed surly and silly than before, after The circus owner could have secured his release by the payment 
that, however, and he began to get square on Winter by getting of a fine, if he had been so disposed. 
full up to the muzzle with something out of a bottle. ; He was not. 

He was full enough before, eet he kept the thing up until sa was Krank had bothered him too much in the ag 
worse than a biled owl. _ Moreover, he had given the old duffer fair warning. ee 

Then he concluded to go out and get some more, his bottle being “Let him serve out his six months,” he remarked, “and it serves 

est him right, too.” 


_as to what he was doing, anyhow. 


_ There was one little thing that he overlooked when he went out. When Krank heard this -he sent another messenger, and also 
He forgot to change his ring costume for street dress. sent to ask the judge to let him off with a fine, as he intended 
The fact of the matter was, he was not exactly clear in his mind} leaving town in aby event. 

Summer would not relent, and all that the judge would do then 
was to reduce the sentence to one month. 

Krank went to jail, and the show left town without him. 

Things went on just the same, and nobody missed the famous 
Pete Short in the least. 

Well, the summer is over, boys, and the circus must give way 
to skates and sleds and indoor rackets, and so, merely letting you 
know that our heroes are the same merry fellows as ever and that 
Summer & Winter are still running a good show, and that Pete 
Short has retired, I will now say good-by for those jolly young 
Llades, Rob Rattle nad Dick Dazzle, the Two Boy Crowns. 


Well, he sailed out into the street, bottle in hand, howling like a 
madman. 

The result was that he was promptly run in by four policemen, 

It took that many to do it, but if it had required the services of 
fourteen, they would have been called out. 

People were down on drinking in that town, and boozers were 
given no merey when they struck the place. 

“Mr. Pete Short made a terrible fuss, but he was lugged off, 
just as he was, clown suit,, bottle and all, and hauled up before 
a justice of the peace, who was then holding court. 

There was something of a sensation when the four coppers 
came before his honor on the bench, holding the celebrated Pete 
Short between them. 

“Who is this?” demanded the judge. 

“TItsh me, yo’ron’r, shelebrated Pete Short, famoush whi’ fashe 
jesher,” said Krank, balancing himself, with one hand clutching 
the railing while he flourished an empty bottle with the other. 

The judge looked severe. 

“What’s the charge?” 

“Drunk and disorderly.” ! SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 


“Six months.” 
The celebrated Pete Short did not seem to realize what that} are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 


meant, but began to sing. 
“Next case,” said the judge. “Take this beat away till he can} newsdealer, send the price In money or postage stamps by 


sober up. Six months will do it for him, I think.” 


It was not until evening that Krank realized where he was, and} mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 


then he wanted to get out. 
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THE END. 


It was no use, however, for the judge was inexorable. SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 
He had been sentenced, and would be sent to jail the next day. 
Then he sent for Summer to intercede for him. you order by return mail. 
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_ “HAPPY DAYS.” 
The Largest and Best Weekly Story Paper Published. 


It contains 16 Large Pages. 
It is Handsomely Tllustrated. 
It has Good Stories of Every Kind. 
It Gives Away Valuable Premiums, 


‘It Answers all sorts of Questions in its Correspondence Columns. 


» Send us your Name and Address for a Sample Copy Free. 


_ Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 
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| “the boy spies had the British 
4 pis § throw down his arms, 


officer completely at their mercy. They forced him to dismount 


after which they eagerly examined, the important, papers, 
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12 Fred Fearnot*s Game Finish; or, His Bicycle Race to Save a Mil- 


2t Fred Fearnot in Chicago ; or, The Abduction of Evelyn. 


26 Pred Fearnot’s Famous Stroke; or, The Winning Crew of Avon. 


80 Ifred Fearnot's Side Show ; or, On the Road With a Circus. 
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The Best Weekly Published. 
‘(j&4LL THE NUMBERS ARE ALWAYS IN PRINT. 
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i8 Fred Fearnot's Luck; or, Fighting an Unseen Foe. 
'9 Fred Fearnot’s Defeat; or, A Fight Against Great Odds. 
20 Fred Fearnot’s Own Show; or, On the Road With a Combination. 
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22 Fred Fearnot’s Camp: or, Hunting for Big Game. 83 Fred Fearnot at Bay; or, His Great Fight for Life. 


24 Fred Fearnot’s B. B. Club; or, The Nine that Was Never featen, | 85 fred Pooreet es Me ware: jollowing a Strange Clew- 


ee 85 Fred Fearnot’s Moose Hunt; or, Adventures in the Maine Woods. 
25 Fred Vearnot in Philadelphia; or, Solving the Schuytkill Mystery. {| 86 Fred Fearnot’s Oratory; or, Fun at the Girls’ High School. 


87 Fred Fearnot’s Big Heart; or, Giving the Poor a Chance. 
88 Fred Fearnot Accused; or, Tricked by a Villain. 

89 Fred Feornot’s Pluck; or. Winning Against Odds. 
90 Fred Fearnot’s Deadly Peril, or. lis Narrow Escape from Buin. 
91 Fred Fearnot's Wild Ride: or, Saving Dick Duncan's Life. 
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No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. ; 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SiGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Ered Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues: were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The ently 


authentic explanation of second sight. 
No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 


> 
SPORTING. 
No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
stractiens about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 


—s with deseriptions of e and fish. 

26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. EXvery boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full imstructions are given in_this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BRBHAK, RIDE, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
‘A eemplete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
boek fer boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. i. NAPOLEON’S GRACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curiens games of cards. A complete book. 

No, 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Byerybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, .together with lucky 
and inkicky Sass, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28 HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—HBveryone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. ‘Tell 
the fertune of your friends. 

Ne. 76. HOW TQ TELL FORTUNES BY THH HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of the lines of the 
hand, or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Tilustrated. By A. 


Anderson. 


public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. ‘ 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing' over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicais. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

"No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGH® OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

No. ©. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 72. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A_CONJ URER.—Centaining 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Wmbracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 

tegether with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 

Hiustrated. pees: 
® MECHANICAL. ag 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
eo mechanics, etc., etc. The most instructive book pub: 
ished. 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN. ENGIN EER.—Containing ful} 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive ; ‘together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

_No, 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Ful 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient oF 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LAN TERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 


3 ATHLETIC. es 
Ne. 6 HOW £0 BECOME AN ATHLETH.— Giving full in- 
atruction for the use of dumb pells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing & good, 
healthy muscle ; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
; is li book. 
= Neo 10 HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every bey should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 


without, an ine TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
mbracing chiriy-fve Sstrations: By Froese: Wein | Not, HOw “£0. DO. MBOHANTOAL TRICKS. 
? and usefu . pa ‘ ‘ No. T1.. ef y N RICKS.—Containing 
No. Pelee Zier PONOE,—Containing {0 loa iu arebery. complete Sean for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks 
aitoat. 3 beg h eas ols practical ilustrations, giving the best By A. Anderson. ully illustrated. 
stions i ing. lete book. 
positions in fendi’ BHCOME A BOWLER.—A complete manval| wo 44. HOW io cen WRITING. 

t bowling. Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- eae WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com: 
© je g- an and German games ; together with rules and systems plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters. 
oF dgorting in use by the principal bowling clubs in the United roi to use them; also giving specimen letters for both young 
Btates. By Bartholomew Batterson. > ape igs tte a ag Abdi re rb a a LADIBPS.—Giving 

complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects: 
TRICKS WITH CARDS. - ; also letters of introduction, notes and requests. : 
No. 51. HOW TO pO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containjng No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
“x lanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable | Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects, 

to card tricks ; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring also giving sample letters for instruction. 
ight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or, the use of| No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
oh prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illuetra- book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father. 
4 OKS WITH CARDS.—B ge bagle Ani Mg pi yb and, in fact, Sveriuen! and any- 
TY TRI ; _—Hm- | body you wis write to. Every young man and every young 

, No. Pa. LOW rest as most deceptive card tricks, with il~| lady in the land should have this book. a 

justrations. By A. Anderson. Yor 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
i rig ‘HOW TO DO FORTY bebarswninrs hag et ip nyc peas bse roe, ip for ihc oh on eta ony subject ; 

Eps ak bcd ‘ ‘rick erform eading conjurers ation and composition; together with s™°cimes 
Seontaining deceptive pi feng pter Tasman. y Fully illustrated. | letters. ®t 


/ 
‘ 


god ‘sagiciaze. Arran 


grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the | 


No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- . 


( 

x 
) 

a" 


: ta hat , bt ee 


eter TAL STAGE: 2 i | No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.— Containing four 
41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END. MEN’S JOKE,| '¢¢4 illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become ~ : 
ntaining a great yariety of the latest jokes used by the| 2 800d speaker, reader and elocutionist: Also containing gems from 
ous end-men. No amateur minstrels is complete without | 4!! the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
SPrUMitliochook. 662. er S simple and concise manner possible. ; oe Ge Bape re 
Pee ty 2B Ep BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.— Giving rules for conducting de- 
ng a Varied assortment of stump speeches Negro “Dutch | bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and. the best 
rsh, Also end men’s-jokes, Just the thing for home amuse-| Sources for procuring information on the questions given. . 
Ske See re shows. a SOCIETY 
No. 40. THY BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREI GUIDE rn riers Z ; irtati 
-*ND JOKE BOOK.-—Something new and very instructive. Hyery |, No. 8. HOW TO FLIR’.— The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
¥ bey should obtain this book. as it contains full instructions for or-| Ully. explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
“> Zanizing an amateur mitistrel troupe. : handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
2 © = No!-60. MULDOON'S JOKES.—This is one of the most original tains a full list of the language and sentiment of fiowers, which is 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It ory ana bg to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc, of | Witheat one. foie es aS 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practieal joker of | ,. No. 4. HOW LO DANCE 8 the title of a new and handsome 
| the'day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joké should | littie book just issued by Frank Tousey, It contains full ewe 
obtain a copy immediately. eee tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
No, 79, HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR —Containing com-| ow to-dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squave 
plete instructions how to make up. for various characters on the | Cances._ ny ra ee ars ; 
Stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager. Prompter, No. 5. HOW TO MAKE ELOVE.—A complete guide to ‘love, 
_ Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager, | COUrtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK = Contanine the lat. | tO be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
| est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and} tally known. SP RET ee A Pee See 
t ever poptlar German: comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome |: 0. 1¥. HOW TO DRIESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
= eolored. cover containing a half-tone phote of the author. art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving ths 


selections of colors, material. and how to have them made up. 

HOUSEKEEPING Nowe 16-- HOW 26. BECOME BEAUTIFUL —One of the 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOAV GARDEN G ae brightest and most valuable little books eyer given to the world. 
. ae et ag ee NN MALE oh eat he N.—-Containing | Bverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
» ©. full instructions for coustructing a window garden either in town female. The secret is simple, and’almost costless. Read this book 
“= 9F-country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful and: be. colvinced how: t6. beconie beautiful. — 
meme Rowers at hoine. The most complete book of the kind éver pub- ; 
ished. 


ee Are te BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 
Ae. one Mot oie oO One of the most. instructive books| No 7. HOW TO-KERDP BIRDS. Handsomely illustrated and 
iis A heey ; ne ecbetnle s ride for cooking meats, containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
So; Same, and ovsters., -also. pies, puddings, cakes and all-kinds of canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 


— 


arene ME REEL STERN er ee ee 


: a” and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular No, 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS. POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
: No. 37 HOW TO KERP HOUSE —4t contains thforsn on ee earn de Se rs and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
ote ix. ieee hee ey 9 Serie ty <i See ees ae at trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

everybody, boys. girls, men and women: it will teach you how: to. r y- foritg “e AND SEP PP APS Tnclndine hi 

-make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, me a eee — ba 2 SS eg Bode Tae an gress ee: 

brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds on how to catch moles, weaseis, otter,. rats, squirrels and birds. 

} Repeats ens Sates CHAN g ms ee how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

ELECTRICAL. es = r r 2g £9 BS Mb i, 4 » Y ‘ 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE BLEOLRICITY.—A de: | ,,N% 50 HOW TO STUFF BIRDS. AND ANIMALS—A 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; es book, a ae aber ae in collecting, preparing, mounting 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries. EN ead, HOW TO KEE? AND rey in PETS —cGivj 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., Ms D. “Containing over fifty il: | cierto copiratiy oe eee ED MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
Butea tions ; ch iti aa aati ds GS: pee SL - 2 plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping 

No G4 : HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES me taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving fab 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction f piictehth a tg tO eam Sera> se i co a et te gp Be crak Sage ol 
coils, dynamos. and many noyel toys to be worked by electricity. : lish ate ne Se ee Ok TAO Eee 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. Pug ers ; 

No. 67. HOW TO DC ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a | ’ d MISCELLANEOUS 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, No. 8. HOW: TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—<A useful and in- 
together with illustrations. By A, Anderson. Strictive book, giving a complete treatise an chemistry ; also-ex- 

periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
: ENTERTAINMENT... rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
, No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUISE.—By Harry | book cannot be equaled. : 


Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends, It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 


No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all-kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, ete., etc, 
No, 19.--FRANK “FOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE: Giving the 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States and 
No. 20. HOW TO. ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY—A Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign perts, hack 
- very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc. etc., making 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable | it one of the most complete and handy books published 


y for parlor or drawing-room entertainment, It contains more for the| No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
~*~ money than any book published. | derful book, containing useful and practical information- in the 
_ No. 35, HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little | treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
_ book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, | family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com. 
-.. backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. plaints. — g : 
r  No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all). No. 55. HOW. TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
_ the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches | taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
and witty sayings. of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. ~~ = 
No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little| No. 58. HOW TO BE. A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
‘ook, giving the rules and full directions for playing Huchre, Crib- |-the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
bage, Casino, Forty-Fiye, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, | and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
“Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. | and experiences of well-known detectives. : 
“No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- _ No, 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTO‘ *RAPHER.—Contain- 
|. dred interesting puzzles and conundrums. with key to same. A | ing useful information regarding the Camera and. how to work ity 
- eomplete book: Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. oe how te he ee ice oie Slides and other 
ees -| Transparencies. andsomely illustrated. y Captain W-. De : 
ETIQUETTE. Sage SESH 
No. 18, HOW TO DO-IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It! No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
isa great life-secret, and one that every young man desires to know | CADNT.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance,- . 
all about. There’s happiness in it. ; course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers. Post 
-<— No. 38. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette | Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a bey should 
~ of good. society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap-| know.to be a Cadet, Compiled and written by Lu Senarens. auther 
> pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and | of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 


. > tn the drawing-room. : — aa TO Rete tei NAVAL CADET.—Complete ins: 
Os Bed or structions of how to gain admission‘ to the Aimapolis Nav 
Seti ae DECLAMATION. Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, desenitien 
>. -Noz 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. |-of grounds and: buildings. historical sketch. and everything a. boy 
. —Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch | should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- : 
_ dialect, French. dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together | piled and written by Iu Senarens, author of “How to Become g ~~ 
with many standard readings. | est Point Military Cadet.” Se | aa ee 
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A Comic Weekly 
The Only Weekly Series of Funny 


“SNAPS” will be issued weekly and will contain the cream of humorous stories, 
Comic Stories as PETER PAD, TOM TEASER, SAM SMILEY, and others. 
printed in clear, bold type, and will be inclosed in a handsome illuminated cover. 


will be filled with funny incidents and situations from beginning to end. 
every week. , 


place your order with your newsdealer for a copy of “SNAPS” 


by Peter Pad | 338 
34 


25 


1 Tommy Bounce, the Family Mischief, 
2 Tommy Bounce at School: or, The Family Mischief at Work 
and Play, by Peter Pad 
Two Dandies of New York; or, The Funny Side of Every- 
thing, by Tom Teaser 
Shorty ; or, Kicked Into Good Luck, by Peter Pad 
Shorty on the Stage; or, Having All Sorts of Luck, by Peter Pad 
Cheeky Jim, the Boy From Chicago; or, Nothing Too Good 
for Him, by Sam Smiley 
Skinny, the Tin Peddler, . by Tom Teaser 
Skinny on the Road; or, Working for Fun and Trade, 
by Tom Teaser 
Tom, Dick and Dave; or, Schooldays in New York, by Peter Pad 
’Mulligan’s Boy, by Tom Teaser 
Little Mike Mulligan; or, The Troubles of Two Runaways, 
. by Tom Teaser 
Boys Who Would Be Boys, 
: by Sam Smiley 
Muldoon, the Solid Man, by Tom Teaser 
‘ = The Troubles of Terrence Muldoon, by Tom Teaser 
Dick Quack, the Doctor's Boy ; or, A Hard Pill to Swallow, 
by Tom Teaser 
One of the Boys ot New York; or, The Adventures of Tommy 
Bounce, by Peter Pad 
Young Bounce in Business; or, Getting to Work for Fair, 
: : by Peter Pad 
The Mulcahey Twins, a by Tom Teaser 
Corkey ; or, The Tricks and Travels of a Supe, by Tom Teaser 
Out With a Star; or, Fun Before and Behind the Scenes, 
by Tom Teaser 
by Com. Ah-Look 
by Peter Pad 
by Peter Pad 


36 


Touchémup Academy ‘Or, 


Billy Bakkus, the Boy with the Big Mouth, 
Shorty in Luck, 
The ''wo Shortys; or, Playing in Great Luck, 
Bob-Short; or, One of Our Boys, . by Sam Smiley 
Tommy Bounee, Jr.; or, A Chip.of the Old Block, by Peter Pad 
The Best of the Lot; or, Going His Father One Better, 
by Peter Pad 
by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
by Peter Pad 
Business Before 
by Peter Pad 
The Hustling Drummer and the Cheeky 
by Peter Pad 


London Bob; or, An lnglish Boy in America, 

Nimble Nip, the Imp of the School, 

Two Imps; or, Fun in Solid Chunks, 

Joseph Jump and His Old Blind Nag, 

Sam Spry, the New York Drummer; or, 
Pleasure, 

Spry and Spot; or, 
Coon, 


32 An Old Boy; or, Maloney After Education, 
14 Billy Moss; or, From One Thing to Another, by 


) The Deacon’s Boy; or, The Worst in Town, 


‘Ss IN A FP 


of Comic Stories 


Comic Authors. 
Stories Published in the World. 


written by such well known writers of 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages, 
Each story will be complete in itself, and 


If you enjoy a good laugh you should certainly 


Three Jacks; or, The Wanderings of a Waif, by Tom Teaser 
Tumbling Vim; or, Traveling with a Circus, by Peter Pad 
Tim, the Boy Blown; or, Fun with an Old-Fashioned Circus, 
. . ; by Peter Pad 
Sassy Sam; or, A Bootblack’s Voyage Around the World, ; 
by Com. Ah-Look 
The Deacon’s Son; or, The Imp of the Village, by Tom Teaser 
O!d Grimes’ Boy; or, Jimmy and His Funny Chums, by Tom Teaser 
Muldoon’s Boarding House, by Tom Teaser 
The Irish Rivals; or, Muldoon and His Hungry Boarders, 
by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
by Peter Pad 
- by Peter Pad 


The Muldoon Guard; or, The Solid Man in Line, 
Tommy Bounce, Jr., in College, 
A Rolling Stone; or, Jack Ready’s Life of Fun, 
Black and White; or, Jack Ready’s Funny Partner, by Peter Pad 
Shorty, Junior; or, The Son of His Dad, by Peter Pad 
Behind the Scenes; or, Out With a New York Combination, 
Bc by Peter Pad 
Before the Footlights; or, The Ups and Downs of Stage Life, 
by Peter Pad 
Cheeky and Chipper ; or, Through Thick and Thin, 
by Com. Ah-Look 
by Peter Pad 
Found 
by Peter Pad 
by Com. Ah-Look 
by Tom Teaser 
by Peter Pad 


Bob Rollick ; or, What Was He Born For? 

The Pride of the School ; or, The Boy Who Was Neyer 
Oat, 

Sassy Sam Sumner. A Sequel to Sassy Sam, 

A Bad Egg; or, Hard to Crack, 

Sam: or, The Troublesome Foundling, 

The Bachelor's Boy; or, Worse Than a Yellow Dog, by Peter Pad 


Truthful Jack; or, On Board the Nancy Jane, by Tom Teaser 
Two in a Box; or, 'Che Long and the Short of It, by Tom ‘Teaser 
Smart & Co., The Boy Peddlers, by Peter Pad 
A Happy Family; or, Two Boys, Two Coons, a Dog and a 
Mule, by Peter Pad 
red Fresh; or, As Green as Grass, by Tom Teaser 
Ikey ; or, He Never Got Left, by Tom Teaser 
Jimmy Grimes; or, Sharp, Smart and Sassy, by Tom Teaser 
Grimes & Co. ; or, The Deacon’s Son on the Jump, by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
Tom Teaser 
Those Qviet ‘wins, by Pete: Vad 
Fat Clero Brown; or, The Lazfest Coon in Town, by Peter Pad 
The Traveling Dude; or, The Comical Adventures of Clarence 
Fitz Roy Jones, by ‘Tom Teaser 
Muldoon’s Lrother Dan, ‘ by ‘Tom Teaser 
The Honorable Mike Growler; or, Muldoon’s Breezy Friend, 
by Tom Teaser 
by Peter Pad 
The Two Boy Clowns; or, A Summer With a Circus, by Tom Teaser 
Krank the Clown; or, Sawdust and Spangles, by Tom Teaser 


“SNAPS” is for sale by all newsdealers or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or 


postage stamps. Address 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 
—s«sSF)sOYOU WANT 


of our Libraries and cannot procure 


ANY BACK NUMBERS 


them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. 


24 Union Square, New York. 


—_. 
—_——_ -——- 


Cut out and fill 


in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by re- 


turn mail. 


Se i ope er ML OTS ac CRI BR lice Nt ale RE Cae, Aga 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


POSTAGE STAMPS, TAKEN THE SAME 


AS MONEY. 
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Dear Str—Enclosed find .... cents for which please send me:. 


copies of WORK AND WTI Oba ise sw Fete. tie 
6 PER WE CHUMS Sti tie oes we ene 

“ PLUCK AND LUCK “ 

“ SECRET SERVICE “ .. 

“ SNAPS RRS ee 
“ Ten Cent Hand Books “ ......-: 
Street and No... 


“ 
“ 
“ 
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